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PREFACE 


One of the greatest enemies of science is pseudo-science. 
In a scientific age, prejudice and passion seek to clothe 
themselves in a garb of scientific respectabihty; and when 
they cannot find support from true science, they invent a 
pseudo-science to justify themselves. We all know that 
the Devil can quote Scripture for his own purpose : to-day 
we are findmg that he can even mvent a false Scripture from 
which to quote. 

Nowhere is this lamentable state of affairs more pro- 
nounced than in regard to “ race.” A vast pseudo-science 
of “ racial biology ” has been erected which serves to justify 
political ambitions, economic ends, social grudges, class 
prejudices. 

The purpose of this book is to bring together the chief 
scientific facts now available on the subject of “ race ” in 
man — ^m other words, the genetic differences between 
human groups — and to present them in the hght of estab- 
lished scientific principles. Especial attention has been 
given to Europe 

One of the mam conclusions which emerge from such a 
survey is the extent of our-scientific ignorance on this fimda- 
mental subject. Such ignorance fil accords with the pas- 
sionate proclamations of certitude which are to be heard m 
certain quarters. However, it is a matter of observation 
that passion thrives on ignorance and that dogmatic certi- 
tude is a pathetic attempt to find a substitute for patient 
knowledge, which is always humbly conscious of its inevit- 
able hmitations. 

In spite of the extent of our ignorance a certain body of 
real knowledge on the subject does indeed exist. To-toy, 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Of all appeals to which human bemgs respond, few are as 
powerful as that of tribal, or — a more advanced stage — 
of national feehng. Such sentiment is at the basis of 
modem corporate existence. This is doubtless based upon 
some form of the gregarious impulses, which m social 
animals receives satisfaction through the presence of others 
similar to themselves. In man, however, this impulse, like 
other so-called “ instincts,” is not simple and straight- 
forward m Its operation. The hkenesses upon which this 
“ consciousness of kmd ” is based in animals are inborn : 
in man they are very largely the product of experience and 
social factors. Very many human activities, aspirations, 
and emotions have contributed, either naturally or artifici- 
ally, to build up the great synthesis that we term a nation ; 
language, rehgion, art, law, even food, gesture, table man- 
ners, clothing, and sport all play their part. So also <ioes 
the sentiment of kinship, for the family has extended some 
of Its age-old glamour to that wholly different and much 
newer aggregate, the national unit We would stress the 
contrast between family and nation, since the family is an 
ancient biological factor, while the nation-state is a modem 
conception and product, the result of certain peculiar social 
and economic circumstances. 

Before the Renaissance nations or national states in our 
sense of the word did not exist, though there were com- 
posite human aggregates related to the tribes of an earlier 
cultural stage. For the moment we wiU refer to the senti- 
ment which animates tribal and national units ahke, by the 
non-committal phrase group sentiment,” for to call it 
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WE EUROPEANS 

“ racial ” is to beg a very important question which we shall 
later discuss. It is, however, clear that even in the pre- 
Renaissance stage, group-sentiment was a complex thing, 
certain elements being derived from the idea of kinship, 
certain others from local feeling, from economic 
necessity, from history, or from the prevalent form of 
religion. 

The transference of the idea of kmship to the group- 
sentiment involved in national aggregates has been fateful 
for our civihzation. For while group-sentiment is one of 
the most primitive emotional stimuli, it is also one of the 
most enduring. It is for this reason that the authors of 
moral and legal codes have frequently foimd it necessary 
to protect the body politic against aspects of group-senti- 
ment which induced hostihty to foreign elements. The 
Old Testament is full of allusions to such checks. “ The 
stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one 
bom among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye 
were strangers m the land of Egypt ; I am the Lord your 
God ” (Leviticus xix. 34). “ One ordinance shall be both 

for you of the congregation, and also for the stranger that 
sojoumeth with you, an ordinance for ever m your genera- 
tions : as ye are, so shall the stranger be before the Lord ” 
(Numbers xv. 15). One of the most gracious parables of 
Jesus is devoted to the discussion of who is our neighbour 
(Luke X. 25-37), and the very basis of Chnstiamty is the 
proclamation, “ There is nei^er Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free : for ye are all one m Christ Jesus ’* 
(Galatians m. 28). 

Throughout the history of civilization the establishment 
and regulation of group-sentiment among those who are 
related httle, if at all, save by political bonds has been one 
of tihe main preoccupations of statecraft. To achieve this 
the idea of kmship has repeatedly been pressed mto service, 
and has, as a matter of fact, become paramount arhong the 
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influences wMch have moulded to umty the various forms 
of human association. It has been expanded to embrace 
larger and still larger groups. It has spread beyond the 
family, the tnbe, the loosely-kmt federation of tribes to the 
yet more extensive aggregate, the nation. 

When rehgions claimed to be universal, and when, as in 
our own age, empires boast that on them the sun never sets, 
the idea of kinship has been extended beyond the limits of 
the nation or the nation-state. Prelates have been the 
shepherds of many flocks and commonwealths have become 
families of nations. In all ages law, reason, and religion 
alike have laid emphasis on the brotherhood of all mankind. 
It was an ancient philosopher-poet who said, “ I am a man, 
and nothing that is human do I deem alien from myself” ; 
and a murderer who yet earher asked, “ Am I my brother’s 
keeper ? ” 

But especially the common elements that all men share 
have been the theme of the great spiritual leaders. Malachi’s 
question, “ Have we not all one Father ? Hath not one 
God created us ” and St. Paul’s assertion, “ He hath 
made of one blood aU nations of men for to dwell on aU 
the face of the earth,” have been echoed by a myriad voices. 
The community of mankind is a sentiment which has parti- 
cularly appealed to teachers. “ The same sky covers us, 
the same sun and all the stars revolve about us, and hght 
us m turn,” said the great Moravian educator Comenius 
(1592-1671). 

Of all studies the most umversal is that which we call 
scaence, and with the advent of that “ new philosophy ” in 
the seventeenth century the unity of mankind became 
especially emphasized. Does not science deal with pre- 
cisely those judgments concermng which umversal assent 
can be obtamed ? Such was the prinmple which the great 
French philosopher Blaise Pascal (1623-62) detected m tjie 
continmty of researqh in the sciences^ “ The whole suc- 
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cession of men throngh the ages should be considered as 
one man, ever hvmg and always learmng.” 

Mankind, however, has shown itself to be s till unpre- 
pared to accept the idea of umversal human brotherhood. 
Tribal, religious and national sentiment has time and again 
overruled the sentiment for humamty. In combmation 
with the consciousness of temtonal association, the idea of 
nationahty has yielded as fruit that patriotism which has 
proved itself one of the strongest forces known to history, 
second perhaps to rehgion alone. It is hardly necessary to 
emphasize the part played by patriotic sentiment m the 
mouldmg of Europe. The passionate desire for freedom 
from foreign domination — ^which we may note, in passmg, 
is very far from the desire for freedom itself, with which it 
IS often confused — ^was one of the preponderatmg factors 
on the European pohtical stage of the nmeteenth century 
In Germany it broke the power of Napoleon and later 
created an Empire ; it freed Italy from the rule of Austria 
and made her a nation, it almost drove the Turk out of 
Europe and provided nuclei of nationalist crystallization for 
Greece and for the peoples of the Balkans. It has also been 
the main idea in the formation of the “ succession states ” 
after the war of 1914—18. 

All the movements towards national umty that were so 
characteristic of the mneteenth century present certam 
features in common Among these we would especially 
note the rise of a myth, so similar m all these cases that we 
must suppose that it is a natural way of thinkmg for peoples 
in hke circumstances. Among all the newer and almost all 
the older nationahties a state of freedom from external 
pohtical domination has been projected into the past and 
associated with a hypothetical ancient umty, itself considered 
as derived from a common inheritance. The implicatioas 
of this unity were left vague ; sometimes they were conceived 
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m a legal and histoncal sense, but often also they were 
grafted on to a conception of kinship regarded as a matter 
of physical transmission “ The Romans were as brothers 
in the brave days of old ” — despite their diverse origin, 
actually emphasized by their own legend of the rape of the 
Sahme women ! A “ nation ” has been cynically but not 
maptly defined as “ a society umted by a common error as 
to Its origin and a common aversion to its neighbours.” 

The economic movements of the mneteenth century gave 
rise to unparalleled social and political dislocations. The 
resulting conflicts have by some been interpreted as origmat- 
ing from a disparity of “ racial ” elements in the populations 
involved. It is however true that such disparity, if it were 
the real cause of these struggles, must have existed for many 
centuries m the populations before these disturbances 
declared themselves- The mterpretation that has been put 
on these phenomena must therefore inevitably lead to an 
mquiry as to what extent the claims to “ racial unity,” 
which are explicit or imphcit in recent nationahst con- 
troversy^ have a basis in reahty. 

A further question necessarily arises in this connection. 
Even if we assume that for any given national umt it were 
possible to estabhsh a specific human type, does the scientific 
investigation of questions relating to that type, or to any 
type, afford justification for the view that it should be 
fostered and its survival encouraged to the exclusion of all 
or any other types In conung to a conclusion, we must 
remembpr that every people has ascribed to itself special 
powers and aptitudes- Such claims may, at tunes, assume 
the most ridiculous forms. There is not one but a multi- 
tude of “ chosen peoples.” Allowmg for “differences of 
atmosphere and language, some of the noblest claims made 
for the British, by Mr. Kiphng for mstance, are closely 
similar to the claims made for the tribes of Israel by the 
authors of certam Biblical books. 
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“ Truly ye come of The Blood , slower to bless than to 
Little used to he down at the biddmg of any man .** 

“ There’s but one task for all. 

One life for each to give, 

What stands if Freedom fall ? 

Who dies if England hve ” 

With The White Man’s Burden may be compared the 
forty-mnth chapter of the book of Isaiah : 

“ The Lord hath called me from the womb . . . And 
he said unto me. Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom I 
will be glorified ... It is (too) light a thmg thou shouldest 

. . raise up the tribes of Jacob and restore the preserved 
of Israel * I wiU also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
that thou mayest be my salvation to the end of the earth 
. . . That thou mayest say to the prisoners. Go forth , to 
themThat are in darkness, show yourselves.” 

When, too, we read in Madison Grant’s The Passing of 
the Great Race that the greatest and most masterful per- 
sonahties have had blond hair and blue eyes we can make 
a shrewd guess at its author’s complexion. A flaw m his 
hne of thought is that the same claims are made by brunets 1 
Passages claiming leadership of the world can, in fact, be 
elicited in abtmdance from French, German, Itahan, Rus- 
sian, and American hterature, to say nothing of the htera- 
tures of lesser peoples. Nations, races, tribes, societies, 
classes, famihes — each and aE claim for themselves their 
own pecuhar exceUences. 

The term “ race ” is freely employed m many kmds of 
hterature, but mvestigation of the use of the word soon 
reveals that no exact mearung is, or perhaps can be, attached 
to it, as far as modem human aggregates are concerned. 
Even the origin of the word “ race ” is uncertain. Etymo- 
logists have disputed as to whether it is ultimately of 
Semitic or Slavonic ongm. Certainly it entered the Western 
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languages late, reaching Enghsh froru French in the six- 
teenth and German well on in the eighteenth century ^ It 
was ongmally used to denote descendants of a single person 
or couple, as in the phrase “ the race of Abraham ” in 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs (1570 edition, the first known 
occurrence in Enghsh) or in a spiritual sense the “ race of 
Satan ” in Milton’s Paradise Lost (1667). The word was 
not employed in the Authorized Version of the Bible, where 
It IS represented by the words “ seed ” or “ generation.” 

The word “ race ” soon acqmred a vagueness that it has 
never since lost It is probable that this vagueness, to- 
gether with the occasional employment of the word by 
certain scientific men of a previous generation and the sup- 
posed parallel between zoological and human “ races,” 
have combmed to give it a special popularity with a group 
of writers who deal with scientific themes without adequate 
scientific equipment. From them it has descended to the 
hterature of more violent nationahsm. 

It is instructive to look up the word race in a good dic- 
tionary Thus The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines it in 
general as “ Group of persons or ammaJs or plants con- 
nected by common descent, postenty of (person), house, 
family, tribe or nation regarded as of common stock, dis- 
tinct et h nical stock (the Caucasian, Mongolian, &c. r.), 
genus or species or breed or variety of animals or plants, 
any great division of living creatures (the human, feathered, 
four-footed, finny, &c. r), descent, kindred (of noble. 
Oriental, &c. r , separate in language, &c. r.) ; class of per- 
sons, &c. with some common feature (the r of poets, 
dandies, &c.).” 

More specifically as an ethnological term, the trans- 

^ m Josef Richter’s authoritative Grammatisches Worterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache, 1791, the word is spelt rasze. This 
suggests ongm from Italian razza It probably entered Itahan 
from Hebrew or Arabic rds — head, ongm 
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mission "by descent of certain constant traits sufficient to 
characterize a distmct t3Tpe is msisted upon. 

A word IS often none the worse for being inexact in its 
connotation ; many words indeed are valuable for this very 
reason. But it is necessary m deahng with scientific themes 
to distinguish carefully between the terms that we use m an 
exact sense and those which are valuable for their very 
vagueness. The word “ race,” if it is to be used at all, should 
find its place in the latter class. 

It has frequently been asserted that “ race ” is of the 
essence of nationahty, and sometimes “ race ” and “ nation ” 
have been used as almost interchangeable terms So far 
has this gone that many nationals, if questioned, would 
reply that their compatriots were all of one “ race,” with a 
proportion, more or less insignificant, of “ ahens ” who, by 
some means or other, have acquired their national status. 
A very httle reflection and knowledge- will show that this 
view is untenable. The behef, however, survives m many 
quarters where it should have become extinct, sometimes 
with the idea of “ stock ” substituted for “ race.” 

It is a remarkable consequence of the War, that, perhaps 
for the first time m history, peace treaties have been directed, 
not so much towards the consohdation of the territorial 
acquisition of victory as towards the revision of the political 
map on hnes which aim at havmg a basis in so-caUed “ ethmc 
realities.” For this purpose the “ racial ” argument was 
constantly put forward in terms of what, in the current 
phrase of the time, was called “ self-detenmnation,” with 
occasionally some regard for the rights of the so-called 
“ racial ” (usually linguistic or cultural) minorities. 

In the discussion which accompamed the settlement of 
the peace treaties, there was inevitably much confusion of 
thought in regard to these so-called “ racial questions — 
a confusion which has smce been mtensified rather than 
dissipated — ^for a slogan does not raise passions the less for 
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being devoid of exact or analysable content or even for 
being contrary to reason and self-interest. As an illustra- 
tion of tbe lengths to which such confusion of thought may 
go. It may be mentioned that in the recent discussion on the 
Pohsh corndor, it has been suggested as a means of finding 
out the “ racial ” afiBmties of the inhabitants of the area in- 
volved, that the question mi^t be settled by consultmg the 
votmg hsts of the last election ' 

Associated with the vague idea of “ race ” is the idea, 
almost equally vague, of “ blood.” The use of this word 
as equivalent to “ relationship ” is m itself of course based 
on an elementary biological error In fact there is no con- 
tinuum of actual blood between the parent and offspnng, 
for no blood passes from the mother to the child m her 
womb The nusconception is very ancient and encountered 
among many peoples on a low cultural level This false 
conception gained scientific currency m the centuries before 
the mneteenth from a nustake of Aristotle, who held that 
the monthly periods, which do not appear during preg- 
nancy, contribute to the substance of the child’s body 
(Aristotle, De Genemtione Animaliian I. § 20). The cunous 
reader will find Aristotle’s error repeated in a work in the 
Apocrypha, The Wisdom of Solomon (VH 2). The modem 
knowledge of the physiology and anatomy of pregnancy 
disposes completely of the idea of a “ blood-tie ” in its 
hteral sense 

Qmte apart from this venerable misconception, however, 
it is evident from the nature of the case that the actual 
physical kinship, which is frequently suggested as the basis 
of group-consciousness, culrmnating in so-called “ race 
feeling ” must be fictitious. In many cases it is, m fact, 
demonstratively false even m very simple forms of social 
organization. 

We may take a famihar example from the Scottish clans. 
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These, in theory, were local aggregates of families connected 
by kinship and each bound thereby to their chief. As an 
historical fact, however, these local umts included settlers 
who came from other clans. This mixture of relationships 
nught m time of crisis have entailed a divided aUegiauce, 
but the danger was overcome by the enforced adoption 
of the clan name. When the MacGregors became a broken 
clan and the use of the name was forbidden, its members 
averted the evil consequences of their outlawry by adhesion 
to other clans Rob Roy (1671-1734), the famous outlaw 
and chief of the Gregors, adopted his mother’s name of 
Campbell, and thus became an adherent of the Duke of 
Argyll. 

Similarly in Ireland there was a system of wholesale in- 
clusion of entire classes of strangers or slaves with their 
descendants mto the clan or mto its imnor division, the sept. 
Those so adopted regularly took the tribal name. In the 
exceedmgly ancient “ Brehon Laws,” which go back at least 
to the eighth century, there are regulations for the adoption 
of new famihes into the clan and even for the amalgamation 
of clans. Kinship, or rather what was treated as kinship, 
could thus actually be acquired. A number of legends of 
early Greece and Rome tell of similar clan fusions. Adop- 
tion mto the tribe thus constantly becomes a fictitious blood- 
tie, and among many peoples of lower culture the ceremony 
of adoption is accompamed by actual physical mterchange 
of blood. Many analogies in more advanced cultural units 
suggest themselves. 

If a Scottish or Irish clan is of “ mixed blood,” what like- 
lihood IS there of purity of descent among the milhons that 
make up the population of any great modem nation? 
Historically all the great modem nations are known to be 
the resultants of amalgamations of many tribes and of many 
. waves of immigration. There is abounding evidence that 
adoption of extraneous human individuals or groups of 
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individuals, comparable to that seen in the Irish and Scottish 
clans, has been continuous through European history and 
that over and over agam it has profoundly modified the 
genetic composition of the population. This may be well 
seen m Southern France where in Provence the Greek 
colonies of Marseilles and elsewhere became integral parts 
of the population of Gaul. More famihar examples are to 
be found m the population of the British Isles, which has 
been made up from scores of waves of immigrants. Among 
the more modem waves were the Huguenot refugees who 
fled from France to the eastern counties of England at the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the Flemish settlers 
who came at a somewhat earlier date to South Wales. 
Both have long ceased to be separate groups and their 
descendants can no longer be sharply distinguished from 
the extremely complex mixture which forms the general 
population of the country. 

Group-sentiment, when submitted to analysis, thus proves 
to be based on somethmg much broader but less definable 
than physical kinship The occupation of a country within 
defimte geographical boundaries, chmatic conditions induc- 
ing a defimte mode of hfe, traditions that gradually come 
to be shared m common, social mstitutions and organiza- 
tions, co mm on rehgious practices, even common trades or 
occupations — ^these are among the factors which have con- 
tnbuted m greater or less degree to the formation of national 
sentiment. Of very great importance is a common lan- 
guage, strengthened by belief in a fictitious “ blood-tie.” 

But among all the sentiments that nurture feelmgs of 
group unity, greater even than the imaginary tie of physical 
or even of histone relationship, is the reaction agamst out- 
side interference. That, more than anything else, has 
fostered the development of group-consciousness, and has 
made possible the isolation and growth of a common iife 
and common institutions. Pressure from without is prob- 
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ably the largest single factor m the process of national 
evolution. 

It may, perhaps, be claimed that, even admitting the m- 
corporation into the nation of many individuals of “ ahen 
blood,” It IS nevertheless possible to recognize and differen- 
tiate the true “ stock ” of a nation from the foreign. It is 
sometimes urged that the original stock represents the true 
national type, British, French, Italian, German, and the like, 
and that the members of that stock may readily be distm- 
gmshed from the others The use of the word or the idea 
of “ stock ” in this connection mtroduces a biological 
fallacy which we shall presently discuss. 

Certainly well-marked differences of “ national type ” 
are recognized m popular judgment. If, however, we wish 
to keep our view clear, steady and scientific, we must con- 
stantly recall to mind how subjective, how imfiressiomstic, 
how variable and devoid of standards of reference such 
judgments constantly are Our German neighbours have 
ascribed to themselves a Teutomc type that is fair, long- 
headed, tall and vinle. Let us make a composite picture 
of a typical Teuton from the most promment of the ex- 
ponents of this view. Let him be as blond as Hitler, as 
dohchocephalic as Rosenberg, as tall as Goebbels, as slender 
as Goenng, and as manly as Streicher How much would 
he resemble the German ideal 

As for these so-called national types that travellers and 
others claim to distmguish, we may say at once that mdivi- 
duals vary enormously in the results of their observations. 
To some resemblances, to others differences, make the 
stronger appeal. Between two observers attention will tend 
to be directed to entirely different characters m the same 
population. Furthermore, general conclusion as to the 
character of any given population wdl depend on how far 
the material exammed is what statisticians call a “ true 
random sample.” 
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A traveller wlio lands at Liverpool and carefully explores 
the neighbourhood of the great industrial area by which 
that port is surrounded would form a very different view 
of the population of England from one who landed at 
Southampton and investigated agricultural Hampshire. 
Both would obtain different results from one who landed 
m London, and aU three from the painstaking mvestigator 
who undertook a tour of observation from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats. Observations in Normandy or m Bayonne 
will give a very different impression of the French from those 
made in Provence, while a superficial anthropological 
observer from Mars who had landed in some comer of 
North Wales might easily imagme him self among a Mediter- 
ranean people. Samples of the mixed population of the 
United States, formed from peoples of the most varied 
origm, might give an even more distorted impression of the 
general social and material conditions of its inhabitants, if 
the observations were confined to the East Side of New 
York, to the Scandmavian belt of the Middle West, to the 
creole population of New Orleans, or to the country dis- 
tricts of New England 

When, in fact, the differences which go to make up these 
commonly accepted distinctions between “ racial stocks ” 
and nationalities are more strictly examined, it will usually 
be found that there is very little m them that has any close 
relation to the physical characters by which “ race ” in the 
biological sense can be distinguished. It is more than 
probable that, so far as European populations are con- 
cerned, nothmg in the nature of “ pure race ” in the biolo- 
gical sense has any real existence Whether it ever had is 
a problem which we shaU discuss later. 

In considering the characters of different nationahties, it 
will generally be found that the distinctive quahties upon 
which stress is laid are cultural rather than physical, and 
when physical they are often influenced by climatic and 
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cultural conditions Stature is certainly in part a function 
of environment. Pigmentation — ^fairness or darkness — 
unless submitted to scientific record and analysis, is an 
illusory gmde. How many Englishmen could give an 
accurate estimate of the percentage of dark-complexioned 
people in England — ^which is in fact a country whose in- 
habitants are more often dark than fair Expression must 
obviously be determined largely by the content and habit 
of thou^t In point of actual fact, the most crucial factors 
on which most observers’ judgment wiU. depend will be dress 
and behaviour In dress, the use, degree, and contrast of 
colour at once attract the eye In behaviour, facial ex- 
pression, gesture, and speech, especially volubihty and in- 
tonation, attract much attention These, however, are in 
the mam cultural factors, the results of fashion, imitation, 
and education. It is true that attitude and movement and 
the use of the voice have physical bases — ^for which, how- 
ever, it IS not possible in the present state of our knowledge 
either to assert or to deny a biological value as criteria of 
descent. But it is, nevertheless, certain that m virtue of 
their patent transmission by imitation they must be re- 
garded as mainly dependent upon a cultural, and not upon 
a biological inheritance It is interesting to note that in 
Hitler’s book. Mein Kampf, his “ racial ” characterizations 
and differentiations, more, especially of the Jews, are based 
not on any biological concept of physical descent — ^as to 
the essential nature and meanmg of which he exhibits 
neither knowledge nor insight — but almost entirely on social 
and cultural elements 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORY AND RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SCIENCE OF MAN 

The wider variations of the human species must always 
have been obvious. Ancient records, both pictorial and 
hterary, exhibit consciousness of the innate physical 
differences between various peoples as well as of their 
difference in clothmg and ornament. Thus the Egyptians, 
by their use of colour in representing complexions, show 
that they made a rough classification of human types. In 
their wall-paintings four different colours are used, red, 
yellow, white and black, to represent respectively the 
Eg 3 T>tians themselves, their Asiatic adversaries, usually 
the people of the North, and the Negroes. 

Apart from such broader differences, the minor distinc- 
tions between tribes, that are made by mankmd on a certain 
level of civilization, are emphasized by special marks, such 
as clothing, ornament, or bodily mutilations as scarrmgs, 
tattoomg, and the hke. These distinctive marks must often 
be of value in enabhng a tribesman to recognize his fellow 
tribesmen, though they clearly haveno biological significance. 

From the ancient classical writers on history and geo- 
graphy we can obtam a good deal of detailed information 
concerning the manners and customs of the various peoples 
with whom the Greeks and Romans came in contact. 
Among these writers special respect must be paid to the 
father of anthropology, Herodotus of Halicarnassus (484- 
425 B.c,), who by temperament and circumstance was pecu- 
harly fitted to observe the varieties of mankind. 

The attitude of Herodotus toward the different peoples 
that he was contemplating is that of a modem man of 
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science. His business is not to moralize but to observe. 
He found human beings divided into a number of groups, 
etknea, and the ethnos forms his practical basis of classifica- 
tion. Now this word ethnos has, most unfortunately, been 
translated by the word race in the various editions of 
Herodotus — none of which, it may be observed, has been 
prepared by a scholar with biological traming. Neverthe- 
less It IS quite certam that Herodotus did not mean race in 
the modem sense of that word. Thus, for mstance, having 
remarked that the Greeks speak a different language from 
the Pelasgians who once inhabited Greece, and still survived 
there in isolated groups, he goes on to say that “ the 
Hellemc ethnos has always used the same language; but 
smce it parted off, feeble at first, from the Pelasgian ethnos, 
setting forth from a small beginmng, it has increased to that 
great number of ethnea which we see, and chiefly because 
many barbarian etknea have been added to it. Moreover 
the Pelasgian ethnos, so far as it remained barbarian, never 
made any great increase ” (1. 58). 

Thus his ethnos is at times a tribe, at times a political umt, 
at tunes a larger grouping, and in usmg the word he guards 
himself against treating either t 5 ^e of unit as necessarily or 
even probably of common descent It is, in fact, what we 
in this volume label, non-committaUy, an “ ethmc group.” 
He comes to the sensible conclusion that a group such as 
the Greeks is marked off from other groups by complex 
factors of which kinship is one, but that at least as important 
are language, rehgion, culture, or tradition. Thus Herodo- 
tus has the distinction of havmg forecasted the bases of 
nationality. It is especially notable that in regard to lan- 
guage Herodotus was wiser than some of the leaders of 
mneteenth-century opimon, for he well knew that a people 
can acquire a language by contact. Thus he escaped the 
trap of the linguistic fallacy which caught the nmeteenth- 
:entury “ Aryan ” philologists (pp. 126-9), 
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It would be impossible here to deal with all the Greek 
writers after Herodotus who treat of the maimers and cus- 
toms of the surrounding peoples. For the most part they 
ascribed such differences as they saw among men to the 
direct effects of environment, m a way which is incompatible 
with modem knowledge. “ We mortals,” says Polybius 
(203-121 B.C.), “ have an irresistible tendency to yield to 
chmatic influence . and to this cause, and no other, may be 
traced the great distinctions which prevail among us m 
character, physical formation and complexion, as well as 
our habits, varying accordmg to ethnea or to separation m 
space ” (TV. 21) 

As regards the physical differences between human 
groups, the only ancient Greek works in which these are 
discussed m detail bear the names of Hippocrates and 
Aristotle. 

The authorship of the so-called “ Hippocratic writings ” 
is still much discussed by scholars. One of the earhest of 
these wntmgs is the famous treatise On Airs, Waters, and 
Places, which can hardly be later than 400 b.c Its author 
notes physical distmctions between certain human groups 
and lays special stress on the differences of their head-form. 
He describes certain peoples as possessmg extremely elon- 
gated heads and he thinks that this form was originally pro- 
duced artificially. He also has much to say on what he 
beheves to be the effect of climate on physique and on 
character. 

Aristotle (384—322 B c.), whose works were composed 
half a century or more after Airs, Waters, and Places, in- 
vented, or at least is the first known user of the word 
Anthropologist, which occurs in his Nicomachean Ethics 
in the sense of one who tells anecdotes about men, a 
“ gossip ” as we should say. The Aristoteban sense of 
the word is thus very different from our own, which was 
introduced from the French in the seventeenth century. 
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Nevertheless Aristotle certainly had the idea of anthro- 
pological study clearly before him. He was aware of differ- 
ent types of men and of certam physical divergences among 
them. He placed man m the animal senes, recogmzmg 
Ins physical resemblances and physical differences from 
other ammals, and differentiating him by certam characters, 
such as the size and form of his brain He recognized man 
as belonging to the special group to which we now attach 
the name of Mammals. 

Among the Roman writers who tell us of human types 
and human customs, Lucretius, Phny, and Tacitus take 
^romment place. 

Lucretius (95-55 b c ) is the first writer to draw an 
adequate picture of primitive man. For him, as for others 
of the Epicurean sect, there was no “ Golden Age.” Man 
has progressed from a state m which he was a naked dweller 
in caves, ignorant of fire and of even the simplest arts, with 
neither morals nor laws'and with the sexual mstmcts of an 
animal. To defend himself agamst his enemies, the wild 
beasts, he first used stones, then fashioned rude weapons, 
and at last, havmg discovered fire by some natural accident, 
as by hghtmng, he foEowed it by the mvention of metals. 
His picture is superb and, withm its compass, has hardly 
been improved. 

Our other Latin writers are a sad faJhng off from the 
Lucretian height. Pliny (23-79 a d.) is a copyist and most 
of his material is of Greek origm Despite his mterest m 
strange and foreign phenomena he says surprisingly httle 
of the differences among men. Tacitus (55-120 a.d.) is 
interestmg for his well-known description of the physical 
ind moral characters of the Germanic and Celtic tnbes. 
3o much has been made of this that it may be convement to 
MoEect a few of the more relevant passages of his Germania^ 
vntten m the year 98 A D. In fonnmg an estimate of this 
vork there are several important facts concerning Tacitus 
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and his wntings that must materially affect our judgment. 
First, Tacitus was essentially a man of letters, wholly with- 
out scientific tastes and anythmg but a close observer 
Secondly, his geogfaphical ideas were extremely confused 
and were often fantastically erroneous, even by the standards 
of his own time Thirdly, his views as to the character of 
the “ Germani ” were vitiated by his fear of their power as 
the chief menace to the Empire, as mdeed it proved to be. 
Fourthly, he makes no distinction between the inhabitants 
of Gaul and the tribes east of the Rhme Both are for him 
“ Germam.” This is in accord with the current Roman 
nomenclature, for the provmces of “ Lower Germany ” and 
“ Upper Germany ” were areas on the west bank of the 
Rhine Fifthly, the tribes that he describes were all or most 
of them driven across the Rhine by later westward move- 
ments of peoples to the east of them. Thus they cannot be 
the ancestors of the modem Germans. Sixthly, Tacitus is 
a morahst. He is constantly holdmg up the virtues of the 
barbarians as examples to the degenerate citizens of Rome. 
Thus for Tacitus the German barbarian was used as was 
“ the noble red man ” by European writers of a few genera- 
tions ago. Seventhly, the Romans thought that the word 
“ Germam ” was a Roman word — “ a new and recent 
addition ” (Tacitus) — ^meaning the “ genuine ” Celts as dis- 
tmgmshed from the supposedly degenerate Celts farther 
west. It IS, however, more probably a Galhc word, and 
whatever its mearung, was used by Gauls for the tribes 
east of them. With these considerations in mind we may 
turn to a few of the famous passages. 

“ The people of Germany appear to me indigenous and 
free from intermixture wath foreigners, either as settlers 
or casual visitants.” 

We should here note that by settlers and visitants he is 
thinking of those who come from the Mediterranean area 
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by sea, as he proceeds expressly to explain. He is not 
considering admixture with local tribes. 

“ A pecuhar kind of verses is current among them by 
the recital of which, termed ‘ bardmg ’ (ffuem barditum 
vocani), they stimulate their courage . . . for it does not 
seem so much an articulate song as a wild chorus of valour.” 

The use of the word barditus here is of great interest, 
since it seems to be of either Celtic or Scandinavian ori gin . 
Thus at the very opening of his narrative Tacitus shows 
that the manners of a people cannot be considered in isola- 
tion.* 

“ I concur with those who hold that the peoples of 
Germany are untainted by mtermarriage with others, a 
pecuhar people and pure, hke no one but themselves. 
Hence their physique, despite their vast numbers, is 
identical* fierce blue eyes, red hair (rutilae comae), tall 
frames, powerful only spasmodically and impatient at the 
same time of labour and hard work, and by no means 
habituated to bearing thirst or heat, yet accustomed, 
thanks to the climate and soil, to cold and hunger.” 

This passage is the ultimate origin of the “ Nordic 
legend,” the idea that the origmal inhabitants of Northern 
and Central Europe were all of this particular type. His- 
torical and archaeological investigation, however, has failed 
to support Tacitus It may be noted that red hair is rare 
among modem Germans, save among those of Jewish 
ori^n. 

“ The gods have demed them gold and silver . . . 
Even iron is not plentiful among them.” 

* The word “ bard ” is certainly Celtic, but there is also a 
Scandinavian word bardhi, a shield = shield song. A variant 
reading is bantum, which might be translated “ shoutmg ” 
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The su gg estion of Tacitus that the Germam were -without 
metals is erroneous. Not only iron but also lead and tin 
were bemg extensively mined on the soil that is now Ger- 
many m early Roman times. It may be that the miiung 
was carried on under Roman direction. 

“ Their generals control them by example rather than 
authority. If they are darmg and adventurous and con- 
spicuous in action, they procure obedience from the admira- 
tion that they inspire . . . 

“ On smaller matters the chiefs consult , on larger ques- 
tions, the whole commumty. Yet with this limitation, that 
what is referred to the decision of the people is first dis- 
cussed by the chiefs.” 

This is the historical basis of the so-called “ leadership 
princaple ” of which so much is heard to-day. 

In addition to Tacitus we have in both Latin and Greek 
geographical -writrng a great deal of detailed information, 
concermng especially the confused populations of Central 
Europe and of the nearer East, where, however, constant 
and very extensive tribal movements have made it difficult 
to identify the various peoples. Indeed it is highly prob- 
able that many of the tribal groups ceased to have any 
existence, except in name, durmg the age of the “ Wandering 
of the Peoples,” and during the Dark Ages that followed. 
Constant tribal movement, mter-marriage, the capture of 
women, slaughter, slavery, tribal adoption, and tribal con- 
version, were among the factors that led to the dissolution 
and decay of the native cultures and their ultimate absorp- 
tion into new units under the glamour of Roman cmliza- 
tion. Names such as Saxony, Austria, Bulgaria, Burgundy, 
Lombardy, wander about the map during these ages of dis- 
order, as a ^ance at an historical atlas will show. Such 
names certamly did not continue throughout to represent 
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anything definite m the way of ethnic units The immense 
solvent power of the Church, economic pressure on the 
people, the seizure of women, slavery, and the power- 
hunger of potentates have done their work very thoroughly. 
Whatever may have been the condition of Europe m pre- 
historic times, everywhere in Europe to-day, and especially 
in Central Europe, there is an mextricable human mixture. 

A glance at a map illustrating the known movements of 
the peoples of Europe during the first seven or ei^t cen- 
turies of the Christian era should disabuse the mind of any 
idea of tribal fixity or “ racial purity.” Europe was a very 
seethmg pot and that which came out must have been very 
different from that which went in. Such were the Dark 
Ages 

The Middle Ages that succeeded them have left us hardly 
any observations of direct anthropological value With 
the revival of letters, of science and of art, the study of 
man began to assert itself seriously The medical schools 
initiated the formal study of anatomy as early as the 
thirteenth century, but their work was unprofitable until 
the pamters and sculptors of the fifteenth century began 
those exact investigations of the human form that were 
demanded by the naturahstic schools of art Most of the 
greater Renaissance artists, Michelangelo, Raphael, Leon- 
ardo da Vmci, Durer, have left memorials of their anatom- 
ical and anthropological mterests and studies. Leonardo 
(1452-1518) in particular, spent many years in anatomical 
and physiological investigation. He loved to distmgmsh 
different physical types of men and he laid great emphasis 
on the form and proportions of the skull. 

The Nuremberger Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) made a 
series of most laborious comparative measurements of the 
different parts of the body, mcludmg the head, which he 
recorded with great care. He recognized that the pro- 
portions of the body of the German population among 
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whicli ke lived were very various, and he distingmshed and 
figured very exactly several extremely divergent physical 
types which he traced in both sexes. Durer observed how 
very frequent among the Germans was a broad head flat- 
tened at the back. The idealized Teutomc type, which 
was usual m memonal statues of the German nobility 
before Durer’s day, gives way m his faithful and realistic 
drawings, especially those representmg the life of the people, 
to a representation of the commoner and more characteristic 
“Eurasiatic” type,’- with flattened occiput and crown, 
which is almost photographic in its hkeness to a well- 
recognized modem German type. 

The effective father of the modem scientific study of 
man’s body was unquestionably the Belgian Andreas 
Vesahus (1518-64), Professor at the University of Padua 
and later physician to the Emperor Charles V. Vesahus 
was the first to expound pubhcly and systematically the 
structure of man’s body as based directly on his own 
observations and researches. Ehs services to anatomy 
have been justly compared to those of Gahleo and Coper- 
mcus in the field of astronomy Vesahus was well aware 
of the differences in physical type to be observed in- different 
human groups. It is interesting to observe that he too 
calls special attention to the shape of the head. “It 
appears,” he remarks, “ that most nations have somethmg 
peculiar in the shape of the head. The crama of the 
Genoese, and, stiU more remarkable, those of the Greeks 
and Turks, are globular m form. This shape, which they 
esteem elegant and well adapted to their practice of envelop- 
ing the head in the folds of their turbans, is often produced 

’ “ Eurasiatic ” is the term used by Sergi and many other 
ethnologists to designate a great ethmc group extending from 
Persia to Central France and beyond and mcludmg the so-called 
“ Alpines ” (see pp 149-50). 
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by the midwives at the sohcitation of the mother. The 
Germans have generally a flattened occiput and broad head 
because the children are always laid on their backs in the 
cradle ; the Belgians have a more oblong form because the 
children are allowed to sleep on their sides.” 

There are several pomts m this passage that are specially 
worthy of note. We may discount the facile attempt to 
explam the head-form,^ but we cannot pass over his ascrip- 
tion of the Eurasiatic type of head to the German popula- 
tion Vesahus, though bom m Brussels, was well ac- 
quamted with Germans and German conditions. More- 
over, he was himself of German ongm and his name means 
“ man of Wesel,” a well-known town in Rhenish Pmssia. 

The problem of findmg a method of measurement that 
could express the differences between mdividuals and types 
was attacked by the Dutch anatormst Adriaan van der 
Spiegel (1578-1625), who hke Vesahus was a professor at 
Padua. Spiegel introduced “ cephalometric hnes.” He 
drew four hnes in certam directions, within the skull, and 
if these Imes were equal to each other he regarded the skuU 
as regularly proportioned. 

Physical anthropology was advanced along an mterestmg 
and frmtful hne by the London physician Edward Tyson 
(1650-1708) He began the anatonncal study of the 

^ Recently a statement summarized m The Times (19th 
November, 1934, p 12), was made by a promment German 
physical anthropologist. Professor Kruse of Leipzig, to the 
effect that the shape of the head was largely determmed by 
the pillows provided for infants If soft pdlows are used, the 
child tends to he on the back of its head, which will cause an 
originally long head to become rounded ! Thus a round head 
IS no longer necessarily a sign of a non-Nordic ancestry. 

This conclusion is wholly at variance with the facts and with 
the finding s of physical anthropologists outside Germany. It 
is doubtless a device for disposmg of the mconvement fact that 
a large percentage of Germans do not have the true Nordic 
long head (p 148), without droppmg the Nordic Myth. 
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anthropoid apes. He compared their structure to that ot 
human bemgs, to whom he saw they were closely akin 
In this, however, he was not alone, for all the early anatom- 
ists, Leonardo, Vesahus, and Spiegel among them, had seen 
the resemblance of the anatomy of man to that of mammals 
and especially to that of monkeys, though they had no 
opportumty of studymg anthropoid apes. 

The eighteenth-century demand for order and system 
was voiced specially by the great Swedish naturahst Carol 
Lmne, better known as Linnaeus (1707-78), the Latinized 
form of his name. By the gemus of Linnaeus the study of 
man was placed m better perspective. In the Linnaean 
system man is given a defimte place as an integral member 
of the animal senes. He is to be studied by the same 
methods as other members of the ammal kmgdom. 

The special physical study of the different types of man 
was advanced by the wise, witty, and humane teacher, 
J. F. Blumenbach (1752-1840) of Gottmgen. He was the 
first to place anthropology on a rational basis. His work, 
On the Natural Variety of Mankind (1775), laid the founda- 
tions of anthropological classification based on physical 
measurement, and he wielded influence m anthropology for 
sixty years after that most remarkable doctoral dissertation. 
Blumenbach is responsible for the term “ Caucasian ” 
(1795) as a designation of the “ white ” peoples, the type- 
skull of which came from Georgia, which is on the Asiatic 
side of the Caucasus. The mam scientific idea that 
emerges from his work is the umty of mankmd, a unity 
equally of mmd and of body. The various types of men 
differ from each other in degree and not m l^d and are 
connected with each other by mnumerable gradations.^ 

^ Blumenbach speaks always of the umty of the human genus, 
but he uses genus in the Anstotehan sense of “ kinship ” It is 
qmte clear &at he regarded all men as of one species m our 
modem sense of that word. 
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Mardond,” it has been said, “ had forgotten its original 
unity. Blumenbach restored it.” 

The exact mathematical expression of head-form was 
the subject of attention by the brilhant Dutch investigator 
Pieter Camper (1722-89). In his famous posthumously 
pubhshed Dissertation physique (1791) he apphed himself 
to this problem and dwelt especially on the variations of the 
“ facial angle ” at different ages and in different types of. 
men. Camper’s work was particularly valuable for the 
criticism and attention that it stunulated. 

By the nmeteenth century not merely were the external 
dimensions of the skull being measured with a view to 
distmguishing between varieties of mankind, but the pro- 
portions of the skuU and its internal capacity (measured by 
filling it with seed), were also being observed. The 
measurements which had been accumulated m accordance 
with the methods formulated by Blumenbach were, how- 
ever, by no means susceptible of ready mampulation. In 
1840 the Swede Anders Retzius (1796-1860) of Stockholm 
introduced the “ cramal index ” — ^that is, the maximum 
breadth of the head expressed as a percentage of the maxi- 
mum length — as a means of describing the various types of 
skulls. He was the author of the now famihar terms 
“ dolichocephalic ” and “ brachycephalic ” for the relatively 
long-headed and broad-headed types of skull, upon which 
the whole of modem cramometry is based (pp 100-101). 

A great debt is due to the French anthropologists of the 
nmeteenth century, among whom special mention must be 
made of Paul Broca, Paul Topinard, and J L. A de Quatre- 
fages. Broca (1824—80) in particular was an original 
thinker who aided the development of every branch of 
physical anthropology. Especially he improved the mstru- 
ments of measurement and thus raised the standard of 
accuracy of observation. His pupil Topinard (1830-1911) 
advanced the study of the science by his enthusiasm and 
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did much to propagate the new evolutionary ideas inspired 
by the teaching of Charles Darwin (1809-82) as applied to 
man; while de Quatrefages (1810-92), a distmguished 
zoologist, pubhshed works covering a wide range of topics, 
but more particularly dealmg with the varieties of maTi. 

In Germany, anthropological studies owed most to the 
great hberal professor Rudolf Virchow (1821-1902), to 
whom, more than to anyone else, is due our knowledge of 
the physical anthropology of Central Europe, as well as the 
impulse towards the study of pre-historic archaeology in 
that region. Instigated by Virchow, the German govern- 
ment authorized in 1876 an official census of 6,000,CKX) 
school children of the Empire. Physical characters of 
children are not now regarded as so anthropologically 
significant as they were then, and perhaps the investigation. 
Itself the result of acrimonious controversy, was not as 
impartially made as it might have been. Nevertheless it 
has served as a stimulus for later investigations. 

We must pass over the names of many distmgmshed Con- 
tinental anthropologists whose labours and example have 
inspired research, but we must mention the Itahan Giuseppe 
Sergi who proposed to abandon measurement for descrip- 
tive classification based upon unaided observation of 
shape. Although his methods have not been generally 
accepted, they have great importance in their bearing upon 
the nomenclature of cramology, and our ideas of the distri- 
bution of various types of man. 

Until about 1860 anthropologists had been mainly con- 
cerned with the measurement of dead bones of the skeleton. 
Measurement and observation of the hving, however, were 
the basis of the valuable work on the physical characters 
of the population of Great Britain, which we owe to John 
Beddoe (1826—1911). After studying the physical charac- 
ters of various continental peoples, he pubhshed a very 
careful study of hair and eye colour in Ireland (1861). For 
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many years after this he travelled from one end of Great 
Britam to the other observing the physical character of its 
inhabitants and more particularly the distribution of h ^ir 
and eye colour. His work is the startmg-pomt of all 
observations and study on the physical characters to be 
found m the population of the British Isles. 

The question whether or no all hving men are of one 
species long vexed anthropological mmds. The concept 
of species, very famihar to the modem naturalist, had 
existed from antiquity and had become hardened into rigid 
formulae by the systematic work of Linnaeus. That great 
naturalist’s treatment of species as fixed entities which had 
endured from the time of their creation, precluded anythmg 
m the way of a scientific attack upon the origin and relations 
of the different types of man, aU of which were mcluded 
under the Linnaean species of Homo sapiens. The diffi- 
culty which arose from this conception of species as immut- 
able and unchangeable became apparent in a very strikmg 
manner when the question of the origm of man came to 
the fore. This question had been debated by the philo- 
sophers of Greece and Rome. The Christian Church 
accepted the orthodox view set out m the early chapters of 
Genesis. No httle difficulty, however, arose with the dis- 
covery of America, whose “ red-skmned ” aborigines could 
not be made to fit into any theory which derived the in- 
habitants of the previously known continents from the 
three sons of Noah. Theories which admitted pre-Adarmte 
inhabitants of the earth were put forward to explam such 
races, while the Spamards excused their ill-treatment of 
American Indians on the ground that they were not the 
descendants of Adam and Eve— -one example among 
many of a rationalized justification on metaphysical 
grounds of harsh behaviour towards a so-called “ inferior 
race.” 

It IS unnecessary to enter into any detailed examination 
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of the controversy between those who beheved in a single 
line of descent for the human race (monogemsts) and those 
who held to a multiple descent (jpolygemsts), for modem 
theories of evolution and heredity have deprived it of all 
but historical interest. 

In the eighteenth and early mneteenth centuries a body 
of opimon was growing that man was the product of a pro- 
cess of evolution. The well-known Lord Monboddo 
(1714-99) was in advance of his time in tracing a definite 
relationship between man and monkeys. Lamarck (1744- 
1829) and Etienne Samt-Hilaire (1772-1844) were promin- 
ent m their advocacy of the view that species were not 
fixed, and did much to pave the way in the world of scientific 
thought for the reception of the hypothesis of Charles 
Darwm (1809-82), formulated m the Origin of Species 
(1859) and the Descent of Man (1871) 

In the opening passage of the Descent of Man Darwin 
points out that “ T H. Huxley has conclusively shown that 
in every visible character man differs less from the higher 
apes than these do from the lower members of the same 
orders of Primates.” This was, however, very dififerent 
from a demonstration of any intermediate form between 
man and the higher man-hke apes. 

A short time before the appearance of the Origin of 
Species, there had been discovered remains exhibiting cer- 
tain characters of a supposedly ancestral human type 
The long bones and part of the skull of a man-hke creature 
were unearthed in 1856 in the small ravme of Neanderthal 
in Rhenish Prussia. The peculiarities of this skull were 
misinterpreted by Virchow as the products of disease 
Huxley ultimately estabhshed it as alhed to that of modem 
man, but the most ape-like that had then been found 
The remains were assigned to a dififerent species from 
modem man and became later designated Homo neander- 
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thalensis^ Some later authorities are mchned to place it 
m a separate geaus la aay eveat there caa be ao doubt 
that this uacouth species must have beea widespread, for 
remams of it have beea recovered from Germany, France, 
the Channel Islands, Gibraltar, Malta, Italy, Jugoslavia, 
and Palestine. Neanderthal man made a distinctive type 
of stone implements, the so-called “ Mousterian ” {^ip. 
50, 53), which have a much wider range than his known 
fkeletal remams. He was a hunter and he knew the use 
of fire. 

Huxley devoted much energy to the exposition of the 
apphcation of evolutionary doctrine to man. He laid 
down the mam hnes of study m tracing the aflSmties of man 
and the anthropoid apes. Subsequent modifications due 
to the work of Arthur Keith, Elhot Smith, and many 
others, although revolutionary m their results, have not 
radically changed the general principles of study which 
Huxley formulated 

Smce the discovery of Neanderthal man, a number of 
other species of fossil man and several fossil genera alhed 
to man have been discovered. Moreover, several genera 
of apes approachmg somewhat nearer than hving forms to 
the human stem have also been found The ape-man series 
IS now fairly well known, though not so completely as that 
of many mammahan groups which, hke the Ungulates, 
happen to be more frequently preserved as fossils. 

From the Quaternary or Pleistocene period, fossil remams 
of more than a hundred individuals are now known, dis- 
tributed among some ten distinct species of the family 
Homimdae. These fossils and then dates are concordant 
with the behef, forced upon us on anatomical and em- 
bryological grounds, that man is descended from an ape- 
like progemtor. Probably the point of divergence from the 

^ A Neanderthal skull had been foimd at Gibraltar as early as 
1848, but It had not been brought to scientific notice. 
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simian stock of what was to become the human stock is to 
be placed further back in time than was till recently sup- 
posed. It may perhaps go back as far as the Miocene 
(mid-Tertiary) or even the Ohgocene. In any event it 
must have been a very long time before this branch acquired 
the characteristics — of posture, brain, and speech — ^which 
would permit of its bemg styled human. 

The human stock in its earhest phases followed the 
usual pattern of animal evolution by diverging into a 
number of separate genera and species, adaptively special- 
ized in different ways in different parts of the world The 
discovery and elucidation of these genera, Palaeanthropus 
or Heidelberg man. Pithecanthropus or Java man, Eoan- 
thropus or Piltdown man, and Sinanthropus or Peking man, 
has absorbed a large part of the attention of physical 
anthropologists during the last thirty years Interesting 
though these creatures are, they concern us but httle, for 
they became extinct before or soon after the genus Homo 
became distinguishable and long before our own species 
Homo sapiens was differentiated. 

Evolutionary doctrine has not only been extended to the 
structure of man, but also to his habits, his language, his 
customs, his rehgion, his social organization, even his 
ways of thinking. Thus has arisen the modern phase of 
the science of Anthropology Ultimately this branch of 
study has become continuous with Sociology which dis- 
cusses the social evolution of man Anthropology and 
Sociology must lean, as sciences, on the doctrine of descent, 
but they have much to derive from the study of the pheno- 
mena of heredity and from modern biological discussion 
of the mechanism by which variation and modification is 
brought about 

The extension of evo hiti o ii;aw dootwai e to-tho art ifl »" » f 

early man owes a deepidebt investil 
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civil servant who devoted his leisure to antiquarian research. 
As early as 1830 he discovered in the gravels of the river 
Somme certain flints which he beheved bore evidence of 
very ancient human workmanship In 1846 he demon- 
strated the existence of such flints in company with the 
remains of elephant, rhinoceros, and other tropical or 
extinct forms. In his great Antiquites celtiques et ante- 
diluviennes (1847—64) he estabhshed the existence of men 
in early Pleistocene times, from the evidence of their imple- 
ments. His findings were verified by the Enghsh geologist 
Joseph Prestwich (1812-96) as early as 1859, the year of 
pubhcation of the Origin of Species. In 1863 Boucher de 
Perthes chnched this view by discovering near AbbeviUe 
a human jaw associated with worked flints in a Pleistocene 
deposit. 

These conclusions were accepted, though with caution, 
by the geologist Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875) in his 
Antiquity of Man (1863) Since that time the study of the 
works and arts of stone-age man has developed in parallel 
with the study of his physical structure The successions 
of the Old Stone Age or Palaeohthic cultures, crafts, and 
art, and their supersession by those of the New Stone Age 
or Neohthic are now famihar. They have been related to 
the various glacial and interglacial periods of the ice age, 
so that we can with some degree of assurance say at what 
date they were produced, and under what conditions of 
climate their producers lived. Classic works along these 
hnes are Le Prehistorique (1882) of Gabriel de Mortillet 
(1821-98) and the writings of Joseph D6chelette (1862- ), 
summarized in his work, Manuel d’ Archeologie (1908-14). 

Before turmng to consider the main varieties of hvmg 
men, it seems desirable to review briefly our knowledge 
concerning the distribution m time and space of early types 
■of man. 
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It is well known that the development of man, especially 
in Europe, is intimately bound up with the so-called 
“ Ice Age ” or Pleistocene period. There is still dispute 
among geologists as to details, but the followmg account 
summarizes the views most widely held. Durmg the 
Pleistocene, there was not a single “ Ice Age,” but several, 
probably four, periods during which a great part of Europe 
was buried beneath ice-sheets several thousand feet thick. 
The climate between some of these glacial periods was at 
least as warm as it is at present. The second interracial 
lasted considerably longer than the time smce the last ice- 
sheet disappeared and was largely a moist penod of 
markedly warm temperature. The racial period as a 
whole was characterized by (geologically) rapid changes of 
climate. 

At the maximum of the last (or fourth) glaciation a great 
ice-sheet covered the whole of Northern Europe, roughly to 
about 51° N. lat. Between this area and the Alpine snow- 
fields Central Europe must have been almost uninhabitable, 
and the conditions made human life very hard for most of 
Europe north of the Mediterranean. As the chmate 
amehorated, though recurrent cold periods mtervened, the 
land agam became habitable. 

Modem types (Neanthropic) of man appear in Europe 
as the last ice-sheet began to retreat and the earher types 
(Palaeanthropic) seem to have disappeared, but apart from 
Neanderthal man, whom we shall shortly discuss, we know 
httle of them, though it is possible that some were akm to 
Neanthropic man. 

Some of the earhest types, like the Java Ape-man 
{Pithecanthropus) and Peking man {Sinanthropus), were 
very pmmtive m many physical characters, and m various 
ways intermediate between modem man and the apes 
Among the species of more recent fossil men which show 
marked divergence from existing man. Neanderthal man is 
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the only one of which the remains have been preserved in 
any numbers, as well as the only species to have survived 
to the Middle Palaeohthic. 

There is some difference of opimon as to the status of 
Neanderthal man By some anthropologists he is regarded 
not as belonging to the same genus as ourselves, but rather 
as a specialized offshoot of one of these primitive types. 
In any event, it should be emphasized that our knowledge 
of the ancestry of modem man is fragmentary and specula- 
tive, and that his remams are not found, until very recent 
periods. Man of any type comes upon the scene very late 
in the Evolution of Life. Modem Man, Homo sapiens, 
very late in the Evolution of Man. 

There is evidence that over a considerable stretch of 
Eurasia the earhest men made stone implements from 
flakes, and also that the men who made most of their 
stone implements from cores came into Europe from 
Africa. No remams (Chellean, Acheulean, etc.) of the 
makers of core tools have been found in Europe, and the 
African evidence is very unsatisfactory 

At all events we know that Europe received immigrants 
of various types of Homo sapiens from Africa and Asia 
whose implements are typically, but not umversally, blade- 
tools, a form of flake techmque (Aurignacian, etc ) Repre- 
sentatives of these earhest of European types can appar- 
ently still be distingmshed among the existing populations. 
They do not form defimte groups, but occur rather m local 
pockets where mdividuals still exhibit characters remmiscent 
of those remote times. 

The Old Stone Age presents five main cultural phases 
(not includmg the Solutrean, which was an immigration 
from the East of no great duration) each dated by reference 
to phases of the Ice Age. They are named Chellean 
Acheulean, Moustenan, Aurignacian, and Magdaleman 
Until recently we should have said that the skeletal remains 
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recently propounded re-dating of a fragment of a skull 
found m London in 1925, and popularly called the “ lady 
of Lloyds,” together with recent discoveries in East Africa, 
suggest an earher date. It is, however, certain that at the 
close of the Ice Age Homo sapiens, with a distmctive culture, 
had become estabhshed as a specific type, already innI nHmg 
a number of vaneties, and had attained a geographical 
distribution which covered a large part of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. Neanderthal man may have survived for longer 
or shorter periods in remote and isolated areas. There is 
no convincing evidence in favour of Neanderthal elements 
having become incorporated mto the existmg populations 
of the world, although the caves of Palestine have recently 
yielded remains exhibiting a remarkable minglmg of 
Neanderthal and sapiens characters. Further, on present 
evidence it is not possible to indicate the relationship, if 
any, between the known examples of Palaeolithic Homo 
sapiens and existing “ races.” 

Throughout his history Homo sapiens has shown a 
remarkable capacity for endurmg a wide range of chmatic 
and geographical environment. His habitat extends from 
the Equator to the Arctic. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that his endurance of chmatic variation, although 
inherently wide, is no wider than that of certain other 
mammals — ^for example the mouse — ^and was not origmally 
and naturally as extensive as it has now artificially become. 
For, to an ever-increasmg extent, man carries his climate 
with him He tempers the elements by the use of clothing, 
he provides himself shelter agamst the weather by house- 
building, he modifies his diet by agriculture and prepares 
his food by cooking His adaptation to climate is therefore 
in large part cultural. 

When we turn to the question of origms, there are two 
problems that here concern us, the origm of man in general, 
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and the origin of modem man in particular, that is of the 
family Hominidae, and of its only surviving representative, 
the species Homo sapiens. 

As regards the first point. Man’s lack of natural 
defence against extreme cold pomts to a tropical or at least 
warm-temperate climate as having characterized his place 
of ongin. 

This however is purely indirect evidence. When we 
turn to direct evidence, we find that it is still fragmen- 
tary, so that the answers to the questions of when and 
where man originated must in the present state of our 
knowledge be at best very vague, despite the many recent 
and dramatic additions to human palaeontology and 
archaeology. It must be borne in mind that only an 
extremely small proportion of the earth’s surface has yet 
been adequately explored for the purpose of investigating 
prehistory. Western Europe is still the mam source of 
our detailed knowledge. Nevertheless we may say that it 
is almost certain that man is descended from a subtropical 
or warm-temperate ape-hke ammal, certainly several 
milhon years ago, and that it is qmte certain that Europe 
IS not his original home Recent discoveries m Africa and 
Eastern Asia indicate the vast territory which may stiU be 
profitably explored for hght upon the question. 

With regard to the actual species. Homo sapiens, our 
answers must still be almost equally mdefimte. Agam it is 
certain that Europe was not his original home. America, 
too, IS ruled out, as it is also in the case of the Homimdae 
as a whole. At the moment the balance of probabiEty is' 
more or less equal as between Africa and Central Asia. 
The date of his origin is of course much more recent, and 
most be reckoned in terms of himdreds of thousands, not 
of milhons of years. 

We speak of man as “ wandering at will over earth’s 
surface,” but there are certam factors that seem to militate 
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against the complete mobility of some early types of Homo 
sapiens. The nearer a type approaches to complete 
physical adaptation to its environmental conditions, the 
greater the difficulty it must experience in adaptation to 
another environment. Of course, cultural speciahzation 
also plays its part here, as is seen in the decay of primitive 
peoples in contact with European civilization. Yet, taVing 
all circumstances into account, it seems clear that the 
differentiation, at least of the major modem human types, 
as known to us to-day, represents some considerable 
degree of adaptation to the conditions of the environment. 
The dark skin, which characterizes most of the peoples 
hving near the Tropics, is almost certainly the result of the 
elimmation by natural selection of the fairer types of 
pigmentation less fitted to afford protection agamst the 
actimc rays of the sun The greater number of sweat 
glands m the Negro and the reduction of their number 
among the yellow-skinned peoples are probably adapta- 
tions to hot and to dry conditions respectively. Similarly 
the striking variations in the breadth of the nose accordmg 
to latitude may be adaptively perpetuated through natural 
selection. A white skin is a disadvantage m the Tropics 
and a wide nostril in the Arctic 

The differentiation of these main groups from the stem 
of the species could only have occurred m areas in which, 
over a more or less prolonged period of tune, they were to 
a considerable degree isolated from the rest of the human 
stock. Only so could mbreeding and selection have 
brought about markedly divergent and relatively pure racial 
types. Such conditions, however, must have been rare 
and also transient. They may account not only for the 
major adaptive types, but also for some of the various 
extinct sub-types of Homo sapiens of which the last survi- 
vors were perhaps the now extinct natives of Tasmama. 

In discussing the geological and prehistoric past, readers 
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constantly demand a time-scale which the cautious man of 
science reluctantly presents. The estimates must be allowed 
to have a wide margin of error, especially for the earher 
penods. 

It is perhaps a miUion years since Eoanthropus and 
Smanthropus roamed the earth. 

The Chellean culture may have begun, at a rough guess, 
half a million years ago. 

The Moustenan culture with its exponent. Neanderthal 
man, be^n to flourish some fifty or a hundred thousand 
years ago. 

The Aurignacian culture and the varieties of Homo 
sapiens associated with Grimaldi and Combe Capelle, 
Predmost and Cro-Magnon may not be more than twenty 
to forty thousand years old. 

The invention of cereal agriculture was between 4000 
and 5000 b c , and probably emanates from Egypt or 
Western Asia, where human l^story, as distinct from pre- 
history, begms about 3400 b.c. 

Copper, the first metal to be used, has been found m 
Egyptian tombs recognized as earher than of the Pre- 
dynastic period, which terminated before 3000 B c. The 
earhest metal objects found m Britain date from about 
2000 B.C., and this therefore gives us approximately the 
penod at which the Neohthic phase of culture ended in 
Western Europe. These copper objects are associated 
with the mcommg of the Beaker-folk, c. 2000 B.c. 
(pp 150-1). 

It is obvious that the study of the different varieties of 
mankind cannot proceed to any great length without 
accurate i nf ormation as to the physical characters of the 
inhabitants of the different parts of the globe. Smce 
Huxley’s day the activittes of anthropologists have been 
en^ged m ^e collection of detailed evidence rather than 
m attack on the larger problems of ethnology. It cannot 
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be said that this study has progressed in the same degree 
as the study of biology in general. One important reason 
for this lag is now becoming apparent. The apphcation of 
modem genetical theory to the problems of biology has 
stiU. to make itself adequately felt in the domam of the 
anthropologist. As wiU appear in a later chapter, the 
bearing of the neo-Mendehan theory of inheritance upon 
human racial afl&mties, though clear in principle, has not 
yet been worked out m any detail, and until this has been 
accomphshed, the data of the ethnologist are not suscep- 
tible of such defimte interpretation as might be wished. 
Furthermore, m the absence of the genetic stimulus the 
field anthropologist has often failed to collect the most 
significant data or to present them m a manner susceptible 
of exact interpretation. 

In modem genetical (neo-Mendehan) theory, the anthro- 
pologist would appear to have ready to his hand an effective 
instrument of research, when once sufficient data for its 
apphcation have been made available through accurate 
scientific observation. In another direction a complemen- 
tary method of analysis has been placed at his service by 
the work of Karl Pearson and his school in the study of 
statistical methods as apphed to biological and anthropo- 
logical problems (“ Biometrics ”)• These are of very 
great value, since they provide an efficient method of 
guarding against generalization upon imperfect or made- 
quate data — a scientific stumbhng block on which anthro- 
pologists have frequently tripped 

So far as the interpretation of the inter-relationships of 
he groups of modern men are concerned the reader should 
eahze that the current conclusions of anthropology are 
entative to a far greater degree than are the generally 
Lccepted conclusions of most biological sciences. It is 
ust where knowledge is least sure that feelmg always runs 
iighest I We feel much more strongly as to the conclusions 
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of economists, sociologists, and anthropologists than of 
anatomists, physiologists, and zoologists. 

We have so far been concerned with physical characters. 
We may now consider for a moment the correlation of 
mental characters upon which is based much of the argu- 
ment as to “ racial purity ” and “ racial infenority ” which 
has been current at various times. 

The impressiomstic characterization of peoples has been 
a favourite pastime for travellers from Herodotus onward 
Its modem form appears with the first budding of the 
spirit of nationahsm m the sixteenth century. The all- 
embracing character both of the Holy Catholic Church and 
of the Holy Roman Empire was then breakmg up before 
the forces of the Reformation and of the Renaissance, and 
of the national spirit associated with the resultant changes 
m outlook. The mterest m differences of temperament in 
different peoples began to be of moment to diplomats and 
politicians. Accordmgly we find, for example, that it was 
the custom of ambassadors and plempotentiaries “ lying 
abroad ” to report to their home governments on the 
temper, habits, and customs of the people to whom they 
were accredited. Of these the best known to histoncal 
students are the reports of the Venetian ambassadors, 
whose accounts of the habits and mentahty of the 
Enghsh people under Henry Vm show very acute 
observation. 

A prototype of the globe-trotters who spend a few weeks 
or months in country after country and sum up the 
characters of the inhabitants m sweepmg generalizations — 
sometimes in letters to the daily press — was the Enghsh 
physician Andrew Borde (1490-1549). By 1542 he had 
written his Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, 
which has been well described as the “ first Handbook to 
Europe.” Borde was a good but shallow observer, 
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especially interested in language, and was the first to print 
passages from the Gipsy and the Cornish languages. He 
covered a wide area in his travels, visiting almost every 
European country and parts of the Near East. We may 
glance at some of his characterizations. 

Englishmen are, of course, bold, strong, and mighty, and 
Enghshwomen full of beauty. The Enghsh are, so Borde 
assured us, “as good as any people in any other land and 
nation that ever I have travelled m, yea, and much better 
in many thmgs, especially m maimers and manhood ” 
Their chief fault — ^if it be a fault — ^is a harmless desire for 
new fashions * What a contrast to the Cormsh, many of 
whom — ^poor devils ' — cannot speak a word of En^sh. 
They are always quarreUing and gomg to law with each 
other, they are very greedy and always himgry — ^which may 
perhaps account for their greed — and their cookmg and 
brewing are alike detestable. The Welsh are, if possible, 
worse — dishonest, feckless, and superstitious. As for the 
Irish, they are covered with hce and are no use at all — 
except those among them that are of the “ Enghsh pale ” 
who are nearly as good fellows as the English themselves, 
save that they are somewhat testy — ^which is perhaps 
natural considermg the company they have to keep I The 
Lowland Scot is always boastmg. He is a dissembler, 
never keeps his promises, and has disgusting table manners. 
Continental peoples display comparable faults. The 
inhabitants of Brabant are very conservative, tremendous 
dnnkers, extremely pious, and their women modest. They 
differ from the Gelderlanders, who are hars, brawlers, and 
always poor. On the Rhineland the people are kind but' 
they constantly get drunk and make a mess. These again 
differ from the Germans east and south of them, who are 
rude, rustic, very boisterous m their speech, and careless 
in their dress, but love to swagger m furs and feathers. 
The inhabitants of Saxony, Borde naively thinks, are the 
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descendants of the invaders of his own country, and he 
“ marvels greatly how the Saxons should conquer England 
. . . for I think, if all the world were set against England, 
It might never be conquered.” The Poles are crafty dealers, 
don’t like war and speak German badly. And so in a few 
sweepmg phrases he dismisses, one after the other, all the 
peoples of Europe. 

In the seventeenth century, the half-Scottish, half-French 
poet John Barclay (1582-1621), who had hved long on the 
Continent, wrote on somewhat similar lines a readable 
account of the country and inhabitants of France, Britain, 
Germany, Italy, Spam, Hungary, Poland, Russia, and other 
countries. He is convinced that there is a “ proper spirit 
to every region, which doth m a manner shape the studies 
and manners of the inhabitants according to itself.” 
Barclay bemg part Scot and part French naturally distri- 
butes his favours between these two peoples, who fairly 
divide the virtues, and leave few over for the others. Thus, 
according to him, the Enghsh are gluttons and then loweii 
classes puffed up with pride and, horribile dictu', even with 
wealth. “ The Scots,” however, “ are of dispositions fitted 
for society, of behaviour and gestures of the body excelling 
other nations, and hke unto the French in all things but 
the riches of their country ” 

As for the Germans, they are one and all “ infected with 
a wonderful love of drinkmg,” a habit which impressed 
him immensely. Moreover, “ they hate aU kmds of 
subtlety, either because they themselves, loosened by drink, 
cannot firmly keep a secret in, or because their minds in 
such coarse bodies know themselves to be dull and are ever 
suspicious of the subtleties of others as bent agamst them 
and aiming to overreach them Their magistrates bring 
to the tribunal no minds adorned with high parts, but cleave 
fast to the mstitutions of their fathers with an efficacious 
dihgence. The people are very obedient to those that 
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govern them, and will often give credit to their magistrates 
even in points of rehgion. 

As for learning among the Germans, he assures us that 
“ they write more than they read ; and value their reputa- 
tions by the number and greatness of the volumes which 
they pubhsh m prmt. Their wits, as they are dark and duU, 
so are they strong to endure endless toil.” He generously 
allows, however, that Germans are less given to treachery, 
deceitful cunmng, or lust than some that he could name 
and that they possess also some positive virtues. 

Such sketches of what we may call “ collective tempera- 
ment” are early examples of the modem practice of assigmng 
certain quahties regarded as adrmrable and worthy of 
cultivation to certam peoples (which invariably mclude one’s 
own) while others, less praiseworthy, are deemed to be the 
predommant characteristics of other peoples, the most 
undesirable of whom always mclude those whom one fears. 
The habit can be traced through the hterature deahng with 
jpthmc and national questions in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and hes at the back of some of the most 
bitter of the controversies over the question of Negro 
emancipation Madison Grant m his Passing of the Great 
Race — of which we feel sure Mr. Grant must be a member 
— ^has given us a typical exposition of this unscientific 
approach. 

The real source of the modem idea of the innate inferio- 
rity of certain “ races ” is the work of the ’French Count 
Joseph de Gobineau (1816-22), Essai sur Vin^galiti des races 
humaines (1853-5). It is essentially a plea for “ national ” 
history. He advocated especially the superiority of the so- 
called “ Aryan races.” The idea was carried to the most 
ridiculous lengths in the work of his countryman Lapouge, 
JJAryen (1899), in which the “ Aryans ” were identified 
with the “ Nordic race ” In the beginmng of the present 
century the East Prussian Gustav Kossinna took up the 
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idea and applied it to pre-instonc archaeology and thus 
made German pre-history a pre-emmently national 
science.^ His object was to show that throughout the pre- 
historic ages advances m culture had been entirely due to 
peoples whom he identified with the Nordic, Germanic, or 
“ Aryan ” peoples, these terms bemg regarded as inter- 
changeable, though includmg not merely Germans, but 
also Scandinavians. The “ Aryan ” cradle was located in 
the North-European forest about the Baltic and North 
Sea coasts. 

This theory is scientifically quite untenable on many 
grounds. Thus, to take a single pomt, the earhest of the 
rough stone monuments (of which Stonehenge is a late 
and highly developed example, c 1700-1600 b.c) go back, 
even in England, at least as far as 3000 b c. The culture 
that they represent spread from the Mediterranean to the 
Iberian pemnsula and thence through France unto Bntain 
and beyond to North Germany and Scandinavia. Yet 
these monuments, mvolvmg high enterprise, considered 
design, and complex social organization, were produced by 
a people devoid of metal implements and qmte certainly 
not of Nordic origin The skulls from the early Enghsh 
burials associated with these monuments are, m fact, 
usually stated to be of Mediterranean type (pp, 144-5). 

Nevertheless the Nordic theory speedily became very 
popular in Germany. It has been made the basis of propa- 
ganda m the pseudo-scientific writmgs of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain and others in Germany, and of Madison 
Grant and others m America. Among its absurdities it is 
perhaps sufficient to mention that Jesus Christ and Dante 

^ The title of Kossmna’s chief work is German pre-History, a 
pre-eminently National Science (“Die deutsche Vorgescluchte 
erne hervorragend nationale Wissenschaft ”). Science become 
national is a suipnsmg confession ' The fact that the second 
edition is dated “ on the day of general mobilization (1914) ” 
tells its own story 
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have been turned into “ good Teutons.” The “ Nordic 
theory ” has had a very great efifect not only in serving as a 
basis for the “ Aryan ” doctrines upon which the Nazi 
regime is now bemg conducted, but also as the inspiring 
influence in a great deal of political agitation which claimed 
superiority for the “ Nordic ” m the discussion of legisla- 
tion deterrmmng the recent revision of the immigration 
laws in the Umted States. 

We shall presently have to expound the strange ongm of 
this myth of an “Aryan race” (pp. 126-9), but on the 
general questions of the correlation of psychological 
characters and “ race,” we must say at once that there is 
at present simply no evidence? worthy of being called 
scientific which is capable of demonstratmg such a relation. 
Professor Karl Pearson, as the result of an examination of 
such data as he was able to obtain by his special methods 
of statistical study, has arrived at the conclusion that, so 
far as European population is concerned, it is not possible 
to demonstrate any correlation between “ stock ” and 
mental character. It may be that further mvestigation 
may show that this conclusion is erroneous. So far, 
practical diflBculties have prevented the effective apphcation 
of mental tests to “ primitive ” peoples. 

Before leavmg the subject of the history of the science 
cJf man we must say a word concermng the results of 
archaeological findings with reference to the modem Euro- 
pean man. The very rapid progress of archaeology makes 
any estimate produced in such a work as this out of date 
before it is pubhshed. It is, however, evident that we do 
not know enough to speak with assurance, let alone with 
certamty, of the place of origin of either the premlent 
population^ or the prevalent Aryan language of Europe. 
The history of Europe’s prevalent culture presents fewer 
difi&culties 
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As regards population, it can with safety only be said 
that the general streams of immigration have been north 
and west from Asia and from Africa. This has been the 
mam trend of all of the three most charactenstic types of 
European man, the Mediterranean (pp 144-5), the Eura- 
siatic (pp 149-50) and the Nordic (p 148) As regards 
the streams of cultural transimssion, the main chaimels in 
historic time have obviously been the Northern and 
Western trends from the Roman and Byzantine Empire. 
As for pre-histonc cultural streams, these have been so 
extremely complex and are still so much in dispute that 
general statements can hardly be ventured; but the main 
movement has been in the same direction as the histonc. 

The most distinctive European element which separates 
our continent from the rest of the world is perhaps hn- 
guistic Man’s progress from savagery to civilization is 
ultimately bound up with language. This is his instrument 
not only for social intercourse, but for the expression of 
abstract ideas — ^which is the essential psychic element that 
divides him from the beasts. The Aryan mode of speech 
has certainly been a real gift to Europe. Where did it 
come from, and who jfirst spoke it ? 

The Aryan type of language has proved itself an instru- 
ment at once marvellously dehcate and marvellously 
adaptable It has shown a power to override tribal 
boundaries and to bind together diverse ethmc units as has 
no other element in the Western world. The archaeology 
of the Aryan languages has yielded more positive and 
apparently more permanent results than perhaps any other 
branch of archaeology And yet we know neither where 
the Aryan tongue was first spoken nor by what kind of 
ethmc group it was first used, though we can nevertheless 
reconstruct the outhnes of its onginal form with some 
co^dence. The Aryan languages are possessed of an 
unusual flexibihty, and it seems clear that the possession of 
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linguistic instruments of this high type has been an 
important factor in the rise of the European region to 
world-supremacy. But remember that European world- 
supremacy IS an affair only of the last four hundred years, 
and that many other factors besides either language or 
genetics are involved in it. 

In view of the great histone and political importance of 
the Aryan languages and of the relative certainty of their 
history and of the extreme imcertainty of their ethmc 
associations, it is a treble nusfortune that the meanmg of 
the word Aryan should ever have been allowed to vary 
from its just linguistic association and have become hnked 
with racial concepts (pp. 126-9). 
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CEIAPTER in 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY AS APPLIED 

TO MAN 

Involved in the whole conception of race is the idea of 
heredity. The general phenomena of heredity seem 
obvious to us nowadays, though naturahsts stressed them 
but httle until the eighteenth century. Smce the time of 
the appearance of the Origin of Species in the middle of the 
subsequent century (1859) the theme of heredity has occu- 
pied the centre of the biological field. Nevertheless in the 
forty years which followed the pubhcation of the Origin^ 
the only exact analyses of the phenomena of heredity were 
made by Gregor Mendel (1822-84) and pubhshed in 1866 
and 1869. Mendel’s work remamed unnoticed until re- 
discovered m 1900. Smce then the extension of our know- 
ledge of the phenomena of heredity has been portentous. 
With 1900 we may be said to enter a new biologica.1 era. 

The fundamental changes m our ideas mtroduced by this 
recent extension of our knowledge make it necessary to 
reconsider the race concept. In view of the extremely 
rapid advances in Genetics — as the study of the phenomena 
of heredity is now generally called — it is not surprising that 
the imphcations of the new knowledge have not been 
adequately incorporated into anthropological wntmgs. 

The fimdamental doctrme of modem genetics is that the 
hereditary constitution in the biological sense — ^that is, 
what we owe to our ancestors, apart from our social 
heritage — consists of a large number (certainly several 
thousands) of discrete kinds of umts of matter. These 
are called genes. Each gene is distinct from all others, 
and each has a defimte location within a particular chroma- 
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some, one of those microscopically visible cell-organs into 
which the nucleus of a cell resolves itself when dividing. 
These genes are hving units in the sense that they are self- 
perpetuating and self-multiplying. When a cell divides, 
each single gene becomes two genes, one for each of the 
two daughter-cells. 

The genes exert their effect on the processes of develop- 
ment. Usually each gene mainly affects one particular 
kind of character. For instance one will pnmarily affect 
eye-colour, another fertihty, another stature, and so on. 
Obviously, however, a gene does not act in isolation. Its 
influence depends also on all the other genes present. 
The total gene-system, interacting with the totality of 
environmental conditions, has to be considered in each 
individual case. 

When we say that a particular gene is responsible for a 
particular character, we are using a shorthand description. 
We merely mean that when two individuals differ m con- 
stitution with respect to this particular gene, they will 
show a difference with respect to this character. The 
mechaijism of control is not taken mto consideration and 
is still, in fact, hidden from us in most cases. Nevertheless 
for most practical purposes, this type of shorthand descrip- 
tion IS adequate and convement. For mstance we can 
safely continue to speak of “ the gene for albimsm,” so long 
as we remember that such a phrase is only a shorthand 
label. A still more compressed formulation is sometimes 
used, by speaking of “ the albmo gene.” 

Each kind of gene may exist in a number of sub-types, 
techmcally called allelomorphs, which usually affect one and 
the same character in quantitatively different ways : for ex- 
ample, tall versus short stature in pea-plants, colour versus 
albinism m rabbits and other mammals (including man), 
large versus rudimentary viongs m fruit-flies, etc. Only two 
of a series of allelomorphs can exist in a single mdividuaL 
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The laws of Mendel and their extension by later genetical 
work concern the transmission of genes and their sub- 
types from parent to offspring In the great majority of 
higher animals and plants, each kind of gene is represented 
in double dose, one member of the pair bemg derived from 
the mother, the other from the father.^ The two members 
of a pair may be alike or may differ m sub-type. 

In aU known species, the population found m nature 
contains two or more sub-types for many, perhaps for all, 
genes. Thus the allelomorph for white flower-colour is 
widespread m the wild population of many flowermg 
plants, such as the bluebell, as well as its more normal 
partner for pigmented flowers. 

Two sub-types often differ from each other, m one being 
what IS called recessive, the other then bemg called dominant. 
This means that if the recessive gene exists side by side with 
the dominant, it exerts no visible effect on the appearance 
or behaviour of the individual We only know that the 
recessive gene is there because the individual is capable of 
transrmttmg it to his descendants. This is the case, for 
instance, with human and animal albinism The gene for 
albimsm may be transmitted m a family for an indefinite 
number of generations without an albino child appearmg. 
Visible albmism will only crop up if both parents carry 
the recessive gene. When this happens some of their 
offsprmg are likely to possess this gene m double dose. 
Only those will be albmos. Per contra, a type can remain 
apparently “ pure ” in aU its visible manifestations for an 
indefimte number of generations and yet be “ impure ” in 
Its constitution and contam recessive genes for a number of 
qmte other characters Appearance is no guarantee of 
constitution We must accordingly make the fundamental 

^ There are exceptions m regard to the genes situated m the 
sex-determimng chromosomes, but this need not concern us 
here 


c 
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distinction between the phenotype or visible appearance 
of an organism and its genotype or transmissible con- 
stitution. 

There are certain genes which are neither dominant nor 
recessive, but have an intermediate effect when present 
together. The intermediate t3^e can never breed true, but 
is always “ impure.” The most celebrated case is that of 
the Blue Andalusian type in fowls. Breeders found that 
they could not obtain a pure strain of this type. It was 
always throwing whites and blacks Mendehan analysis 
disclosed the reason, for the “ blue ” is the intermediate 
hybnd product of a cross between pure black and pure 
white. It is for this reason that it can never breed true, 
however long selection be practised. 

In discussing “ purity ” in the genetic sense it is useful 
to employ the terms homozygotis and heterozygous. By 
homoTygous we mean an individual or stock which m 
regard to one or more genes has both allelomorphs the 
same, or, to put it another way, a double dose of one kind 
of allelomorph. In a hetero2ygous type there is a single 
dose of each of two different allelomorphs. In the Andalu- 
sian fowl, the black and white strains are both homo 2 ygous, 
the black having a double dose of the black-determimng 
allelomorph of the gene detenninmg pigmentation, the 
white strain having a double dose of the white-detemuning 
allelomorph. The blue is heterozygous, with one dose of 
each An albino, hke any other recessive, is of necessity 
homozygous, having a double dose of the recessive albino 
gene. An individual showing a dominant character, on 
the other hand, may be genetically either homozygous or 
heterozygous. 

These facts have most important imphcations for our 
purpose. To begia with, we have the process which is 
known as segregation. Thus, for instance, after the pro- 
duction of a number of Blue Andalusians by a cross 
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between the appropriate black and white strains of fowls, 
the mating of Blue Andalusians with each other produces 
not only Andalusian but also some whites and some blacks ; 
and what is more, both the whites and the blacks will be 
homozygous or pure. There has been no blendmg, but a 
sorting out or, as it is techmcally called, a segregation of 
characters. Statistically there wiU appear 25 per cent pure 
white, 25 per cent, pure black, and 50 per cent. Andalusian- 
These last are agam hetero 2 ygous and will continue to 
behave like their parents. 

This segregation of characters is the result of the segrega- 
gation of genes — ^the way genes are sorted out in the 
formation of the reproductive cells. Owmg to an elaborate 
piece of cellular machmery which operates during this 
process, each reproductive cell comes to contain only one 
of each pair of allelomorphs present m the body of the 
parents. Thus the Andalusian fowl contams the “ black ” 
as well as the “ white ” allelomorphs of the gene for pig- 
mentation: but Its reproductive cells, whether eggs or 
sperms, each contain either a “ black ” or a “ white ” gene 
— ^never both and never neither. The types of gene do not 
blend hke drops of coloured ink, but remain distinct, even 
though in their effects (as in the Blue Andalusian) they may 
combine. 

The segregation of allelomorphic genes makes it equally 
hkely that a “ white "-bearing sperm will fertilize a 
“ white "-bearmg egg or a “ black ’’-bearmg egg; and so 
also with the “ black ’-bearmg sperm. Thus results the 
25 per cent., 50 per cent., 25 per cent., or 1 ; 2 : 1 ratio 
observed m the offspring. 

This may be made clear by a simple diagram. If B 
represent the gene for black, b that for white (allelomorphs 
are conveniently designated by variants of the same letter), 
then the history of the genes in the cross and its results 
may be written as follows : 
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Parents 

reproductive cells of 
parents 
1st generation 
reproductive cells of 1st 
generation 

2nd generation 


BB (black) 



X bb (white) 



all Bb (blue) 

of female B ^'^b J 

1 BB (black) 2 Bb (blue) 


l^of male 


m equal 
numbers 

1 bb (white) 


The same result occurs when two heterozygous dorm- 
nants — e g two coloured rabbits carrying the gene for 
albinism — ^are bred together, save that here it is impossible 
to tell the “ pure ” (homozygous) from the “ impure ” 
(heterozygous) dominants by inspection, and the result will 
be on the average 3 coloured to 1 albino But of these 3 
coloured, only 1 will breed true, the other 2 will again 
throw albinos Thus here only breeding tests can reveal 
the constitution , inspection is useless If C represents the 
gene for colour and c that for albimsm, the second genera- 
tion will be composed of 25 per cent CC., and 50 per cent 
Cc, together making 75 per cent coloured, and 25 per 
cent, cc, which will be albino. 

The next important principle is that of the independence 
of segregation of different kmds of genes To take one of 
Mendel’s original crosses with the garden pea, yellow and 
green seed-colour are deterrmned by one allelomorphic 
pair, and round and wrinkled seed-form by another If a 
pea plant with yeUow round seeds is crossed with another 
with green wrinkled seeds, the offspring will have yellow 
round seeds, since yellow and round are dommant But 
what will happen when we breed from this “ hybrid ” 
generation ? Will only the original parental combinations 
be adhered to, or will new combinations be formed ? The 
latter is what actually happens In addition to the original 
yellow round and green wrinkled types, the new generation 
will produce some plants with yellow wrinkled and others 
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with green round seeds ; and certain members of each type 
will be homozygous and breed true The two pairs of 
genes segregate independently of each other 

It may help to put this example also m shorthand nota- 
tion, If the ongmal parents are YYRR and yyrr, Y being 
the gene for yellow, y its allelomorph for green, R the gene 


Panen/'S 

YYRR 

X 

yy.rr 

Reproductive c-efls 

YR 


yf 

First ^ener^Hon 

YyRr 

X 

Yy Rr 

Reproductive — 

Vr- 

yR 


ce/fs 




OffspHn^t Qye//o<uroand I 3yollota UJrinkl^d : 
-Second 3 ^reen round : / dreon oJrinklQd , 
Ceneration, ^ 





for round form and r its allelomorph for wnnkledness, then 
all the offspring m the first generation will be of constitution 
YyRr. In the next generation aU possible combupations 
will occur, i.e. yellow and round (YYRR, YYrR, YyRR 
and YyRr); yellow and wrinkled (YYrr and Yyrr), green 
and round (yyRR and green and wrinkled 

(yyrr). The proportion of all those wiU be very close to 
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certain average figures which are easily calculate^, but we 
need not enter here into these details. 

This result of the independent segregation of diSerent 
genes is known as recombination. It is of great theoretical 
and practical importance. It means that if two more or 
less pure strains differmg in a number of characters are 
crossed, all sorts of quite new types, different from anythmg 
seen in the origmal stock, will appear in the second and 
later generations. Of course the more numerous the genes 
in respect of which the races differ, the more numerous will 
be the new recombmations. In the simple case when only 
dominant and recessive characters are involved, the recom- 
binations increase by power of 2. Thus when a smgle 
gene (one allelomorphic pair) is mvolved, the number of 
possible resultant types is 2^ or 2 , when two, 2® or 4, and 
so on. If the two types differ in regard to 10 genes, there 
are 2“ or 1024 possible recombmations ; of these two are 
the parental and 1022 are new types If the heterozygote 
constitutes an intermediate type, the recombinations in- 
crease by powers of 3 • - 3, 9, 27, etc , instead of 2, 4, 8. 
The bearing of these facts on racial mixture is obvious. 
The thousands of genes in the human reproductive cells are 
thus able to play countless variations on the human theme. 

Another important pomt is that by no means aU charac- 
ters are determmed by genes with large or clear-cut effects. 
For instance, stature or weight in most ammals is deter- 
mined by a large group of genes, each exertmg a small 
effect, and capable of reinforcmg the influence of each 
other. Only rarely are such genes strictly dominant. The 
heterozygote is generally of the intermediate type. So if a 
large or giant stram is crossed with a small or dwarf stram 
from which it differs say with respect to four genes affecting 
size, the numerous recombinations will form a senes rangmg 
from the origmal giant to the original dwarf, through finely 
graded steps. Such cases are thus not a contradiction of 
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the law of segregation, but a particular exemplification 
of It. 

We may here recall some familiar facts of human heredity 
which remained mysterious until the Mendehan view was 
estabhshed, but now are readily exphcable. 

First, there is the well-known fact that apparently normal 
people, with a “ clean ” ancestry for several generations, 
may produce defective children such as deaf-mutes, 
albmos, or mental deficients. If the defects are of genetic 
origm, the explanation is that the character is recessive 
and that both the parents were carrsnng the recessive gene. 
This further explains why such defective recessive types 
appear more frequently m consangumeous marriages. The 
reason is that if a recessive gene exists in a given stock, it is 
obviously more hkely to occur in another member of the 
same stock than m the population m general. 

This imphes the further conclusion, now well established, 
that mbreedmg is not bad per se, but that it may have bad 
effects by bnngmg to light deleterious recessive characters. 
Inbreedmg can indeed be used dehberately in plant and 
ammal breeding to purge a stock of such harmful genes. 
(It must, however, be remembered that heredity cannot 
always be blamed for deaf-mutes or mental defects m a 
healthy stock. Both are sometimes due to infectious 
diseases of early childhood, and mental defect may be 
caused by birth mjuries ) 

Another phenomenon filurmnated by modem genetics is 
that of the striking differences which may and usually do 
occur between members of a sm^e family. Two brothers 
or two sisters may present very striking differences in 
physique, mteUigence, and temperament, in spite of their 
common parentage and common home environment. In 
some extreme cases, the oflfsprmg of a cross between a 
white man and a half-breed coloured woman have been 
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fair and almost black respectively In the light, of what 
we have said, it will be realized that this fact, which was a 
mystery on older theories of inheritance, is just what is to 
be expected on Mendehan grounds It is a result of 
recombmation. The parents — as is to be expected in a 
genetically mixed stock such as that of practically all human 
ethmc groups — differ in a number of genes, for some of 
which also each is heterozygous. The reshuffling of genes 
produced by the chances of segregation and fertilization 
automatically brings about a number of recombinations. 

Fmally, a word must be said about the process of change 
in genes, known technically as mutation We have seen 
that one type of gene may have several different sub-t3Tpes 
or allelomorphs The question at once arises how this 
differentiation has occurred. We do not know much 
about the physical reasons which make one allelomorph 
turn mto another. What we do know is that such changes 
do occur, and that the occurrence is clear-cut The gene 
is then as self-perpetuatmg in its new type as it was in its 
old The actual process of change is called mutation. 
Usually mutation does not produce new genes, but new 
sub-types or allelomorphs of existing kinds of gene A 
normal gene found in wild stock may mutate into a wholly 
new allelomorph, usually recessive, but a recessive may 
also mutate back to normal. Most of the mutations with 
obvious large effects found in the laboratory are deleterious 
to their possessors. This, however, is only to be expected, 
for the hereditary constitution is an elaborately mterlocked 
mechamsm, and random changes in such a mechanism are 
more likely to throw it out of gear than to improve it. 
None the less mutations do occur which are beneficial or 
may be so in certain environments or m combmation 
with certam other genes. This is notably the case among 
those mutations with smaller effects, which are now bemg 
mcreasmgly analysed. 
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In animal species, a population from, any one locality 
wiU not be uniform. It will present a certain degree of 
vanability Of this, some wiU be non-genetic, due to direct 
environmental and nutritional differences m the mdividuals, 
but some also wiU be due to actual differences m genetic 
composition between different mdividuals. Usually this 
genetic vanabihty wiU be continuous, due to gene differ- 
ences with shght and quantitative effects, so that some 
mdividuals will for mstance be shghtly darker, others 
shghdy lighter, than the mean If so, then there may be a 
selection m favour of such mutations or combmations as 
best suit the environment. Thus these favoured genes or 
combinations of genes, in part or entirely, come to form 
the hereditary constitution of the species 

This automatic favouring of some hereditary tendencies 
at the expense of others constitutes the process usually 
known as Natural Selection. Mutations form what we 
may call the raw material of evolution. It appears clear in 
the hght of modem researches that Natural Selection con- 
.stitutes the gmding mechanism. Mutations occur more 
or less at random, selection governs the direction along 
which evolution shall take place. The particular direction 
vanes, of course, accordmg to the species of organism and 
the circumstances m which it finds itself 

The chief biological role of sex appears to be to provide 
new combmations of characters on which selection may 
act. If ten new mutations occur m a species in a given 
tune, then if the species is capable only of asexual reproduc- 
tion, the total number of new types is ten But if it is capable 
of sexual reproduction, all possible recombinations will be 
formed, the number of new types wiU be over 1,000, and 
many of these may be more favourable than any single 
mutant. In particular, the combmation of several new 
favourable mutations will clearly be immensely facilitated 
by sexual reproduction 
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Modem experimental work makes it most unlikely that 
the so-called “ inheritance of acquired characters ” — i e. 
the transrmssion to later generations of the direct effects 
of environment or of use or disuse upon the individual — 
has played any important part in evolution. For instance, 
the dark skin of human stocks mhabiting hot climates does 
no/ appear to be due to the cumulative transmission of the 
tanning effect of the sun, but to the progressive selection of 
the darker types in a mixed population, owing to the 
advantage they enjoy over fair types in such an environment. 

Another point which is of the utmost importance, m 
regard both to the general theory of heredity and to the 
discussion of so-called “ racial ” problems m man, is the 
alteration of the expression of genes by environmental 
changes. 

To modem biology a “ character ” is not a umt, nor is 
it unchangeable, nor is it m the strict sense of the word 
inherited. It is the expression of the action of a certam 
combination of genes (which alone are truly mhented) m 
a certain environment You can alter the character either 
by altermg the gene in the constitution or by altering the 
conditions of the environment. 

There are, it is true, numerous characters which are 
relatively unaffected by any environmental changes com- 
patible with normal existence. In man, black hair and 
abnormally short fingers (brachydactyly) are examples of 
this. But even in such characters, careful analysis generally 
shows some shght variation m the degree of expression 
under some conditions With other characters, however, 
the expression may alter radically with the environment. 
There is the classical case of a particular red-flowered 
variety of the Chmese primrose (Primula sinensis), which is 
only red-flowered in ordinary conditions, and produces 
white flowers at high temperatures. (There exists another 
variety which produces white flowers under all conditions 
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of temperature.) Or there is the equally striking case of 
abnormal abdomen in frmt-flies. -This, too, is a character 
dependent upon a mutation in a single gene. When fully 
expressed, it causes the abdomen to be irregular in form 
and m colour. But it is only manifested in moist condi- 
tions: in dry conditions, the flies are quite normal in 
appearance- A pure strain of the abnormal variety may 
be kept of normal appearance for generations by controlhng 
the humidity. Immediately, however, that moist condi- 
tions are restored, aU the new-hatched flies appear of 
abnormal type. 

Besides such extreme cases there are a great number in 
which the expression of a gene can be moderately altered 
by altermg the environment. Human pigmentation, 
especially of medium fair types, is a good example. The 
same mdividual who would be almost white if rarely 
exposed to the sun can become a nch brown colour 
under certam conditions of exposure 

Human stature is another case in pomt. As with other 
animals, various degrees of stunting can be produced by 
various degrees of underfeedmg and other unfavourable 
conditions (disease, lack of exercise or sunhght, etc.). 
The effect will also vary accordmg to the time at which 
the unfavourable conditions were operative As shown by 
recent experiments in which the growth of healthy boys 
was still further mcreased by the addition of milk to an 
abimdant and varied diet, “ underfeeding ” is a relative 
term, and apparently normal conditions may not provide 
the optimum. 

The last example provides an excellent example of the 
interaction of genetic and environmental factors, and is 
also important from the standpomt of so-called “ racial ” 
differences. The fact that stature can be altered by feeding 
and other environmental conditions does not mean that it 
cannot also be altered by change in genetic make-up or 
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vice versa. To believe that one alternative excludes the 
other (as many popular writers appear to do) is to fall into 
an elementary logical and biological error 

This introduction has now prepared us to embark upon 
a discussion of the direct bearing of genetics upon the 
problem of “ race ” in man We may begm by returmng 
to the previous example of stature 

As a matter of fact, marked genetic differences in stature 
do occur m man. No amount of extra feeding could raise 
the stature of a pigmy to that of a normal European 
The average height of Scots is considerably higher than that 
of, say, southern Frenchmen, and the difference is almost 
wholly due to differences m genetic make-up The Scotch 
possess genes which make for height, the pigmies genes 
which keep them small. It is nevertheless doubtless true 
that the height of both peoples could be considerably 
modified by feeding and other environmental conditions 

This will show the complexity of even such an apparently 
simple question as that of human stature Let us illustrate 
this complexity by two particular problems m this field 
In the first place, it is known that the average stature of 
Britons (and of other nations also) has increased quite 
defimtely within the last half-century or so Does this 
mean an alteration in the character of the “ race ” (national 
stock), as has been frequently asserted In the second 
place. It IS a fact that the average stature of different social- 
economic classes m Britain (and agam m other nations) is 
different, bemg highest in the upper social classes. Is this 
due to the upper classes contaming genetically different 
Stock from the others ? 

^ For further discussion of the mteraction of genetic and 
environmental factors, and its bearmg upon racial problems, the 
reader is referred to L T Hogben, Nature and Nurture (London, 
1933) 
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With regard to the first question, concerning the increase 
in average national stature, the answer is fairly clear. The 
increase is due in the main to better food and better condi- 
tions of hfe, and not to any permanent change in the con- 
stitution In other words, the national stock has not 
altered appreciably. Put it back in the old conditions, and 
It would once more shrink to its old stature, as our red- 
flowered Chinese primrose would produce white flowers 
on being transferred to a hothouse. 

The second question is harder to answer It is clear 
that much of the difference must be due to the better con- 
ditions enjoyed by the children of the richer classes. But 
it is quite possible that there also exists an average genetic 
difference between different classes, e g. there may be more 
genetically tall stock m the upper classes, derived from the 
Norman invaders, more genetically short stock m the lower 
classes, derived from the early Mediterranean-type inhabi- 
tants of Britain Or selection may have been at work 
favourmg tall types in the upper classes (e g by sexual 
selection of tall women) or short types in the proletanat 
(e g short types may be better suited to town life or factory 
conditions, and therefore be favoured m an urban-mdustrial 
civilization) It is probable that both sets of causes, genetic 
and environmental, are at work. At the moment, however, 
it IS impossible to evaluate the exact share of one or the 
other in producing the observed result. 

What IS true of stature apphes with far greater force to 
psychological characters — of intelhgence, special aptitude, 
temperament, and character. In the first place, such 
characters are far more susceptible to changes in environ- 
ment (here of course predominatingly social environment) 
than are physical characters. Secondly, the social environ- 
ment shows a greater range of difference than the physical 
environment. Hi^ innate mathematical abflity would be 
unable to express itself m palaeohthic society or among 
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present-day savages The most consummate artistic gifts 
would find little scope on a desert island. The tempera- 
ment which gives its possessor the capacity for readily 
going mto a trance or seeing visions would be hable in 
industrial Britam to land its possessor in an asylum or to 
saddle him with neurotic illness in various American and 
Asiatic tribes it will favour his attainment of power and 
prestige as a medicine man or shaman A war-hke tem- 
perament which would have expressed itself adequately in 
the early days of Jewish history would have been at a dis- 
count durmg the Captivity The same capacities, inventive- 
ness, and imtiative, which would be expressed to the fuU 
in a pioneer country tend to remain latent m conditions of 
unskilled factory labour. Certain economic and social 
conditions favour the expression of the tendencies to 
individuahsm and self-assertion, other conditions favour 
the reverse : we can think of early industnahsm on the one 
hand, the Authoritarian State on the other. 

In general, the expression of temperamental tendencies 
seems to be determined mostly m the very early years of 
life, so that changes affecting the atmosphere of the home 
and the theories and practice of children’s upbringing will 
have large effects. 

Similarly the sweeping assertion often made as regards 
the differences of women’s aptitudes and character from 
men’s undoubtedly refer in the main to differences brought 
about by differences m the upbringing of boys and girls 
and by the different social and economic status of the sexes. 
An amusing example is to hand in the exclamation of the 
third-6entury Greek gossip-writer Athenaeus, “ Who ever 
heard of a woman cook ? ” 

"While It IS clear that individuals endowed with excep- 
tional combmations of genes will often rise superior to all 
obstacles, it is equally clear that the quantity of mnate 
talent which a person possesses depends for its realization 
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and expression upon adequate facilities for its cultivation ; 
and that these again depend upon environmental factors 
such as financial resources, social outlook, and existing 
educational systems An obvious reason why children 
from the upper social classes obtain proportionately more 
scholarships than those from the lower classes is because 
they have better educational opportumties provided for 
them, whether they are better endowed by heredity or not. 

The bearmg of such facts upon problems of race and 
nationahty is evident. With the best will in the world it is, 
in the present state of knowledge, impossible to disentangle 
the genetic from the environmental factors in matters of 
“ racial traits,” “ national character,” and the like. Such 
phrases are ghbly used. In point of fact they are all but 
meanmgless, smce they are not properly definable. Further, 
m so far as they are capable of definition, the common 
presupposition that they are entirely or mainly of a perma- 
nent or genetic nature is unwarranted. 

Do not let us be misunderstood It is clear that there 
must exist innate genetic differences between human groups 
in regard to inteUigence, temperament, and other psycho- 
logical traits. There do exist genetic differences in physical 
characters: there is every reason to beheve that similar 
differences in psychical characters also exist. In the first 
place, however, this need not mean that the mental differ- 
ences are highly correlated with the physical — ^that a black 
skin, for instance, automatically connotes a tendency 
towards low intelhgence or irresponsible temperament. 
Secondly, the mental differences must be expected to be hke 
the physical in being mere matters of general averages and 
proportions of types — ^there wiU be in every social class or 
ethmc group a great quantitative range and a great quahta- 
tive diversity of mental characters, and different groups will 
very largely overlap with each other. Fmally, and perhaps 
most important of all, there exist as yet no means for 
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assigning the shares of genetic constitution and of environ- 
ment m producing the observed diJBferences of type. 

All the evidence we possess goes to show that the expres- 
sion of such mental characters is dependent on the social 
environment to a very high degree Let us first take so- 
called “ national character ” There was a time when 
England was called “ merry ” ; during the mneteenth cen- 
tury that epithet was not apphcable. In Ehzabethan times 
the En^sh were among the most musical of the European 
nations : the reverse is generally held to have been true m 
late Victorian times. Again, as Hume shrewdly notes in 
his Essay on National Characters, the Spamards were in 
earher times restless and war-hke whereas in his day and 
the period immediately precedmg it the reverse was the case. 

Were these changes due to alteration in the genes, or to 
such influences as the difference between the social atmo- 
sphere of the Renaissance and that of early industnahsm ? 
The social answer is here far the more likely. In other cases 
it is manifestly the correct one For instance, in Carlyle’s 
time, the German “ national character ” was supposed to 
be peaceable, philosophic, musical, and individuahst. 
After the Franco-Prussian War it became arrogant and 
mihtanst Now we are witnessmg the blossoming of 
tendencies to state-worship, mass-enthusiasm, and the like, 
which we are once more assured are inherent in it 

But It would be inconceivable on any biological theory 
whatsoever, let alone on that of modem genetics, to beheve 
that the inherent constitution of the German people could 
change so rapidly. , We are therefore driven to beheve that 
the change, where it has not been merely an apparent one, 
due to the bias of the recorder, has been brought about 
by changes in social atmosphere and institutions. 

Let us now examme the problem from a different angle, 
“ racial ” rather than “ national.” It is asserted vocifer- 
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otKly in certain quarters that the Nordic “ race ” is gifted 
above all others with initiative and originahty, and that all 
the great advances in civilization have been due to the 
“ Nordic genius ” 

What are the facts? The fundamental discoveries on 
which civihzation is built are the art of writing, agriculture, 
the wheel, and building in stone All these appear to have 
ongmated m the near East, among peoples who by no 
stretch of imagmation could be called Nordic or presumed 
to have but the faintest admixture of Nordic or even 
Proto-Nordic genes. 

In the classical period, Aristotle (Politics, VH) gave 
what appeared to that great thinker cogent reasons for 
thinking that the Nordic barbarians as well as the Asiatic 
peoples were inherently mcapable of nsmg to the level of 
Greek achievements. The inhabitants of northern clim- 
ates, he says, though endowed with plenty of spirit, are 
wanting m mteUigence and skill, while the reverse is true 
of the Asiatics. The Greeks, on the other hand, are 
endowed with both sets of quahties The attitude of the 
Roman invaders of this island towards the ancient Bntons 
must have been very similar to that of the British and 
Dutch mvaders of South and Central Africa towards the 
Bantu. We have as yet no means of leammg whether this 
latter attitude will be any more justified than that of the 
dommant peoples of classical times to the barbarian tribes 
which they subdued. 

WTien we come to matters of detail, facts are equally 
hostile to the myth of Nordic superiority. For mstance, 
exploration certainly demands initiative. But far from 
Nordic types being pre-eminent in that domam, Havelock 
Elhs (A Study of British Genius, 1928) has shown that 
hardly any of the great British explorers were fair-haired 
or of Nordic type. 

The Nordic myth has many upholders in the Umted 
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States ; but, as Hrdlidka bas shown (The Old Americanly 
the early colonists were mostly round-headed, and dark 
or medium m complexion (pp 209-10). 

The orthodox Nazi view is that Germany owes her chief 
achievements to the “ Aryan ” or Nordic elements in her 
population. As we shall see later, the Nordic type, 
besides being fair and tall, is long-headed. But as Weiden- 
reich has shown, the greatest Germans, includmg Beetho- 
ven, Kant, Schiller, Leibmtz, and Goethe, were all moder- 
ately or extremely round-headed (cephahc indices 84 to 
92).^ Already the difficulties in the way of a simple Nordic 
explanation are apparent to the Nazi “ intelhgentsia ” and 
they are now mtroducmg such terms as “ Nordic-Dinanc ” 
and “ Baltic-Nordic ” to denote certain very numerous 
Germans of obviously mixed type — a. procedure which at 
once robs the “ pure race ” concept of its mearung. The 
nationahst German anthropologist, Kossinna, in his 
Ur sprung der Germanen (1928) says that “ Nordic souls 
may often be combined with un-Nordic bodies, and a 
decidedly un-Nordic soul may lurk m a perfectly good 
Nordic body ” ! This may be a convenient method of 
disposing of certain awkward facts, but it assuredly has no 
pomt of contact with biological science* the imphcation 
that the genes responsible for “ the soul ” segregate en bloc 
from those responsible for “ the body ” is more medieval 
than Mendelian There is even a school of Nazi thought 
which would bring the Turks and the Japanese into the 
Nordic fold ! Such suggestions are merely ridiculous on 
scientific grounds. The fact that they can be seriously 
made shows that the motive behind them is not scientific 
but emotional. 

One final example, and we have done. In so far as the 
Jews constitute a “ racial type,” they should be long- 
headed, since this is a distinctive Semite character. But 
^ Franz Weidenreich, Rasse und Korperbau, 1927. 
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Eiastein is, like a large proportion of Jews, extremely 
broad-headed. The Jewish problem is a particularly 
illummatmg one. The ancient Jews were formed as the 
result of crossmg between several groups of markedly dis- 
tinct type. Later there has always been a certain amount 
of crossmg between the Jews and the non- Jewish inhabi- 
tants of the countries where they have dwelt, stnkmg 
examples bemg the black Jews of Northern Africa and the 
famous historical case of the Chazars of South Russia. 
The result is that the Jews of different areas are not geneti- 
cally eqmvalent, and that m each country the Jewish popu- 
lation overlaps with the non- Jewish in every conceivable 
character. The word Jew is vahd more as a socio-reli^ous 
or pseudo-national ^ description than as an ethmc term in 
any genetic sense. Many “Jewish” characteristics are 
without doubt much more the product of Jewish tradition 
and upbrmgmg, and especially of reaction agamst external 
pressure and persecution, than of heredity 

Man, as we have seen, is umque in the extent to which 
the expression of the characteristics most important to him 
as a species — ^intelligence, mentahty, and temperament — 
can be influenced by the character of his environment. He 
IS also umque in respect of his purely biological vanation. 
The nature of such biological variation we must briefly 
consider. 

In most wild species of animals, especially those with 
wide distnbution, two types of genetic phenomena are 
found. In the first place, a population from any one 
locahty presents relatively httle range of variability. Of 
this, some is non-genetic, due to environmental and nutri- 
tional differences, but a large amount is due to differences 

^ The term pseudo-national is used for want of a better It is 
not mtended to imply that the Jews form a nation m the accepted 
sense of the word. 
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in genetic composition between different individuals. 
Usually this genetic variability is continuous, due to gene- 
differences with slight and quantitative effects, so that some 
individuals are shghtly darker, others shghtly hghter than 
the mean, some shghtly bigger, others shghtly smaller, and 
so on. Occasionally, however, larger or more definite 
individual differences occur, as for instance between the 
blue and the white types of Arctic fox, or between the 
normal and so-called bridled variety of the guiUemot, 
which latter has a white spectacle mark round the eye 
Such differences usually depend on differences in very few 
genes, and often involve only one 

Besides differences of this kind, there are differences dis- 
tingmshing populations from different locahties. These 
are often quite marked, and constitute the diagnostic 
characters of “ geographical races,” or as they are now 
usually and more satisfactorily called, sub-species. Well- 
marked sub-species may be connected with each other by 
every gradation, or they may be sharply distinct Grada- 
tion IS usually found when the range of the two is con- 
tinuous, discontinmty when the ranges are isolated The 
latter is most clearly manifested in island races, for mstance 
the St. Kilda wren, or the British pied wagtail. 

A third kmd of variation may sometimes be recognized, 
as when markedly different sub-species (or mutually fertile 
species) have overlapping ranges Then, while the two 
t5q)es present constant and characteristic differences over 
most of the ranges along the region of overlap, individuals 
are found with every possible combination of these charac- 
ters. Classical examples of this are the Eastern and 
Western flickers (woodpeckers) of North America, and the 
hoodie and carrion crows of Northern Europe This 
effect seems to be produced when considerable differentia- 
tion has taken place in the two types while isolated, and 
when after this they extend their ranges so as to meet. 
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Interbreeding then produces every variety of Mendelian 
recombination. This type of variation, due to the whole- 
sale crossmg of distinct and differentiated types, is much 
rarer in animals than the geographical variation due to the 
divergent differentiation of groups wholly or largely isolated 
from each other geographically. 

In man, conditions are quite different. In this, as m 
numerous other respects, man is a umque ammal. In the 
first place, his tendency to migrate from one more or less 
permanent habitat to another^ is much stronger than in 
any other animal and has become progressively more mam- 
fested in the later stages of his history In the second 
place, for reasons which are not wholly clear, physical 
differentiation of local types has been able to go much 
farther than in almost any other wdd species without 
leading to the development of mutual sterility — i.e to fully 
differentiated species, sterile inter se. An African pigmy, 
a Chinese, and a typical Scandmavian Nordic, in spite of 
their striking differences, are mutually fertile. 

The result is that ciossing of types with the production 
of much variation by recombmation is incomparably more 
frequent in man than in any other species. This crossmg 
has occurred between the major as well as the minor sub- 
divisions of man, between groups that show large physical 
differences as weU as between those that approximate in 
type. The great majority of native Africans, the reader 
may be surprised to learn, are not pure negroes, but have 
an admixture of Caucasian genes from crosses with 
Hamitic stocks. India is more of a racial meltmg-pot than 
the Umted States Mongohan invasions from the East 
have left them physical traces in Eastern Europe. There 
IS a gradient of mcreasmg concentration of Mongol genes, 
from Prussia eastward across European Russia into Central 

1 As contrasted with the seasonal migration found, e g. m 
birds, or the reproductive migration of various fish 
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Asia. How the subdivisions of man may have originated, 
and what names should be apphed to them, we will consider 
m the next chapter. But however they ongmated and 
whatever degree of difference they may show, they have 
been intercrossmg for tens of thousands of years, and this 
fact has had various important results. 

On simple Mendehan prmciples, the first result of a 
cross between groups diffenng m average physical type will 
be to increase vanabihty by producmg a large number of 
hitherto non-existent recombmations, qmte different from 
either of the original t 3 Tpes or from the intermediate between 
them. 

Next, it should be remembered that after crossmg, 
selection may play a very important r61e. For mstance, it 
appears that after the irruption of hght-skinned conquerors 
from temperate latitudes into more tropical areas inhabited 
by darker-skinned peoples, natural selection has seen to it 
that combinations with darker skins survive while those 
with fair skin tend to die out.*’ This seems to have been 
the case for instance in Greece and m India. In India 
especially, the social selection brou^t about via the caste 
system seems to have exerted pressure for the retention m 
the highest castes of the general features of the conquering 
group — “ Aryan ” as they used to be c^ed and perhaps 
rightly in that particular land (see p. 124-5) — ^but there seems 
httle doubt that the genes for these are now associated with 
a different set of pigmentation-genes from those present 
in the original invaders. Similarly m Greece to-day, the 
average distribution of genes and the most frequent types 
of gene-combmation must be very different not only from 
those found either m the Achaeans or m the mdigenous 

*• This is so even when there has been counter-selection of a 
social nature against dark skin, e g. in the higher castes of India. 
These are on the average much hghter m skm-colour than the 
lower castes, but are clearly darker than the original stock from 
which thfcy trace descent. 
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Pelasgian population before tiie irruption of the former in 
the second mill enmum b.c., but also from those character- 
istic of the mixed population m early classical times. 

It must further be emphasized that, after crossing, the 
various gene-combmations will, in the absence of selection, 
automatically mamtain themselves m proportions which 
depend on the proportions of the different genes originally 
contributed to the cross.^ There will not be a uniform 
mixed type, but the same general tendency to form recom- 
bmations will occur, generation after generation. Those 
who have been to Sicily know how types immediately 
classifiable as “ Greek,” “ Moorish,” and “ Norman,” and 
those with certam negroid characters, still crop up strikmgly 
in the more mixed general population after centimes of 
crossmg. The same phenomenon occurs in Bntam, where 
we still find men of well-marked Mediterranean ts^pe, dark 
and small and swarthy. In Germany too men with dark 
and fair hair, round and long head, tail and stumpy stature, 
regularly recur as segregation-types from the mixture of 
Nordic, Eurasiatic (Alpme), and the numerous other 
stocks which constitute the general population. There is 
no sign of a tendency towards a uniform blend. An excel- 
lent example of this is given by the two hundred inhabitants 
of Pitcaim Island, aU descended smce 1788 from a cross 
between Tahitians and the Bntish-bom mutineers of the 
Bounty. These have recently been mvestigated for the 
American Museum. It was found that the population 
comprises a large number of recombinations, ranging from 
predominantly Tahitian to predominantly European, 
although no pure British or pure Tahitian types now exist. 
It is an mterestmg fact that the language spoken is also 
composite: in this case, however, degenerate English pre- 

^ This can be estabhshed as a direct consequence of neo- 
Mendehan theory See Hogben, Genetic Principles in Medicine 
and Social Science, p 148. 
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domiBates, and in addition to Tahitian elements, words 
coined on Pitcairn itself (or, possibly, modified slang or 
obsolete English, words) are found. 

In addition to the variation produced by the crossing of 
already differentiated groups, which in man thus appears 
to be basic and not merely of the secondary importance 
that It assumes m other species, the general variabihty 
inherent in most animal populations is also to be 
found in Homo sapiens For instance, some, at all events, 
of the variation in stature, proportions, pigmentation, 
mteUigence, etc., which are to be fotmd in aU human groups 
must be ascribed to this factor We may stress the fact 
that the mam types of body-build and temperament recur 
in aU ethmc groups, black, white, brown, or yellow. 

It wiU thus be clear that the picture of the hereditary 
constitution of human groups which can now be drawn in 
the hght of modem genetics is very different from any which 
could be framed in the pre-Mendehan era. Populations 
differ from each other with respect to the genes which they 
possess Sometimes certain genes are wholly absent from 
a group — e g that for hght eye-colour among Central 
African tribes, or for frizzy hair among the Eskimo. Most 
frequently, however, the difference is a quantitative one, in 
regard to the proportions of genes present and m the 
frequency of certam mam types of gene-combmations 
This IS ermnently characteristic of the populations of 
Western Europe 

Crossing between moderately or strikmgly differentiated 
types is frequent as the aftermath of large-scale migration 
and gives rise to many previously unrealized gene-combina- 
tions Infiltrative individual migration also takes place 
very frequently and leads to the steady diffusion of genes 
from one region to another There is no such thmg as 
blendmg, causing gene-recombmations to disappear gradu- 
ally after crossing . in the absence of selection the vanous 
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types of gene-combmation will tend to recur m the same 
proportion, generation after generation. 

It follows that practically all human groups are of 
decidedly mixed origin Withm any one group we should 
therefore expect the variation due to recombination to be 
great This last point is of great importance. The expec- 
tation of the anthropologist of the Darwinian era, when the 
a prion idea of blending inheritance was in fashion, was of 
groups with well-marked characteristics, and a small range 
of variation chiefly afiecting quantitative characters. The 
expectation of the Mendehan geneticist, knowing the facts 
of inheritance and the migratory habits of man, is of groups 
possessmg a large range of variation, often concerned with 
strikmg characters of a quahtative nature as well as with 
quantitative ones; such groups can only be distinguished 
from each other by statistical methods In such groups 
the mean values for characters, though still useful, no longer 
have the same theoretical importance The range of varia- 
tion of characters is of far greater practical importance, as 
IS also the range of quahtatively difierent recombination- 
types. The two resultant “ racial ” or ethmc concepts are 
fundamentally dissimilar 

To these considerations derived from the modem study 
of inheritance may be added others due to the historical 
progress of ethnology. The modem outlook had its 
beginmngs m the Renaissance. In its growth, the explora- 
tion of the planet, first geographical and then scientific, 
went hand in hand with the liberation of thought and the 
transformation of social and economic stmcture In the 
earhest part of this modem period, the voyages of the great 
explorers and of the traders and colonizers who succeeded 
them brought home to man a new realization of the variety 
of the human race and the marked distinction between its 
types. The red man of the New World, the black man of 
Africa, the yellow man of the far East, the brown man of 
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the East Indies — was the differences between human 
types which impressed themselves upon general thought. 
The patient labours of anthropological science dunng 
the last hundred years or so, however, have given us a 
whoUy different picture The different mam types exist, 
but they are vaguer and less well-defined than was at first 
thought. Within each mam type there are geographical 
trends of variation and there are connecting Imks even 
between the most distinct major types. Qmte apart from 
the results of very recent crossmgs, almost every gradation 
exists between the Negro and the European along several 
different hnes, via Hamite, Semite, and Mediterranean 
(pp, 144-8) ; every gradation exists between the white man 
and the yeUow, through East Central Europe, across 
Russia, to Mongoha and Chma (pp 180-2); every grada- 
tion exists between the yellow man and the already mixe<^ 
dark brown Asiatic Even among the Eskimo and the 
Pigmies we find evidence of crossing with other t 3 ^es. 
The same process, of course, is contmuing to-day and at an 
increasmg rate. New links, often along new racial hnes, 
are yearly being forged between Negro and white m 
countries like the Umted States, Brazil, Portugal, and 
Africa ; new hnks between yellow and white and between 
brown and white m vanous parts of the world ; new links 
between yellow and brown all over the East. 

We can thus no longer think of common ancestry, a 
single ongnal stock, as the essential badge of a “ race.” 
What residuum of truth there is m this idea is purely quanti- 
tative. Two Englishmen, for instance, are almost certain 
to have more ancestors in common than an Englishman 
and a Negro. For the sharply-defined qualitative notion 
of common ancestry we must substitute the statistical idea 
of the probable number of common ancestors which two 
members of a group may be expected to share m going back 
a certain period of time. Bemg quantitative and statistical 
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this concept cannot provide any sharp definition of race, 
nor do justice to the results of recombination. If, how- 
ever, concrete values for the probabihty could be obtamed 
for various groups (which would be a matter of great 
practical difficulty), it would provide a “ co-efficient of 
common ancestry ” which could serve as the only possible 
measure of their biological relationship. 

The result is that the popular and scientific views of 
“ race ” no longer coincide. The word “ race,” as apphed 
scientifically to human groupmgs; has lost any sharpness 
of meamng. To-day it is hardly definable in scientific 
terms, except as an abstract concept which may, under 
certam conditions, very different from those now prevalent, 
have been realized approximately in the past, and might, 
xmder certain other but equally different conditions, be 
realized m the distant future. 

In spite of the work of the geneticist and anthropologist 
there is still a lamentable confusion between the ideas of 
race, culture, and nation. In this respect anthropologists 
themselves have not been blameless, and therefore the 
deplorable amount of loose thinking on the part of writers, 
pohticians, and the general pubhc is not surpnsmg. In the 
circumstances, it is very desuable that the term race as 
apphed to human groups should be dropped from the 
vocabulary of science. Its employment as a scientific term 
had a dual origm. In part, it represents merely the takmg 
over of a popular term, in part the attempt to apply the 
biological concept of “ variety ” or “ geographical race ” to 
man. But the popular term is so loose that it turns out 
to be unworkable, and the scientific analysis of human 
populations shows that the variation of man has taken 
place on hnes qmte different from those charactenstic of 
other animals. In other animals, the term sub-species has 
been substituted for “race.” g nr- g a an, ■ " ■ Bugratiom ...aBA- 
crossmg have produced such a puid s^pf^ 
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no such clear-cut term, as applied to existing conditions, is 
permissible. What we observe is the relative isolation of 
groups, their migration and their crossing. In what follows 
the word race will be dehberately avoided, and the term 
(ethnic') group or people employed for all general purposes. 

Scientifically, there are only two methods of treatment 
which can be used for the genetic defimtion of human 
groups One is to define them by means of the characters 
which they exhibit, the other to define them by means of 
the genes which they contam. In both cases the procedure 
must !>e primarily quantitative In any group, certain 
characters or genes may be totally absent, and when this is 
so we can make a quahtative distinction. But usually the 
distinction will be quantitative. The characters or genes 
which are present will be present m dififerent proportions m 
different groups their most frequent combinations will also 
differ from one group to the next It is only by means of 
this quantitative difference m representation that m the 
mam we can hope to define the drflference between one group 
and another. 

The method of characters and the method of genes differ 
m their scientific value and m their practicabihty. It is 
much easier to attempt a classification in terms of charac- 
ters, and mdeed this is the only method that is immediately 
practicable (as well as a necessary first step towards the 
classification in terms of genes) 

But It IS less satisfactory from the scientific pomt of view. 
This IS partly because apparently similar characters may be 
detenmned by different genes, and conversely because the 
same gene m combmation with dififerent constellations of 
other genes may produce very difierent characters. It is 
also less satisfactory because a character is always the result 
of an interaction between constitution and environment. 
To disentan^ the genetically unimportant effects of en- 
vironment from the genetically essential action of genes is 
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difficult in all organisms and especially so in man, where 
the social and cultural environment — ^umque characters of 
the human species — ^play predominant parts. Until we 
have mvented a method for distmgmshmg the effects of 
social environment from those of genetic constitution, we 
shall be wholly unable to say anything of the least scientific 
value on such vital topics as the possible genetic differences 
in intelhgence, imtiative, and aptitude which may distinguish 
different human groups 

Havmg thus cleared the ground for further discussion, 
we may proceed to consider the concrete phenomena of the 
apparently genetic differences between different groups, as 
they actually occur in man. 
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BASES OF ETHNIC CLASSIFICATION 

The anthropologist, like the zoologist or botanist, is con- 
fronted by the need for classification. Proper classification 
and nomenclature are the first steps for reducmg knowledge 
of nature to order and for systematizmg the chaos of the 
available material. 

Classification may be purely arbitrary, a mere system of 
pigeon-holmg by characters chosen for the sake of then- 
superficial convemence. Or it may be rational, the pigeon- 
holing based on characteristics which are regarded as funda- 
mental instead of trivial or accidental (for mstance crystal- 
structure in minerals, as opposed to colour). Or it may 
aim at bemg truly natural, and attempt pigeon-hohng on 
the basis of relationship. 

This last method underhes zoological and botamcal 
classification. Individuals are grouped mto species, species 
into genera, genera into famihes, and famihes into hi^er 
groups, on estimates of the degree of their evolutionary 
relationship. The idea of common ancestry underhes the 
system. The species of a sin^e genus are presumed to 
have diverged from a group of common ancestors, those of 
a related genus from another group of common ancestors, 
and the two ancestral groups themselves to have had a 
common ongm further back m time. 

This IS not the place to discuss the minor modifications 
of this idea which have been brought about by modem 
discoveries in palaeontology and genetics. It is sufficient 
to say that it is stiU the dominant idea m biological classi- 
fication, and that a well-executed classification based on 
this principle will undoubtedly represent with fair 
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accuracy the evolutionary relationships of the groups 
classified. 

It was thus natural and indeed inevitable that a similar 
method based on similar postulates should have been 
attempted in classifying human beings. The idea of pro- 
gressive evolutionary divergence was imphcit m all the 
systems of ethmc classification proposed durmg the later 
nineteenth century, and the idea of common ancestry still 
underhes the vague and almost mystical concept of “ race.” 

Man, however, is unique among species of animals in 
the degree to which crossmg between already dijSerentiated 
groups and types has taken place. Accordmgly in man the 
convergence of evolutionary hnes is quite as frequent as 
their divergence, and multiple ancestry is at least as im- 
portant as common ancestry in considermg the ‘nature and 
origin of any group. 

This, however, has not yet been sufficiently realized 
Even where hp-service is rendered to the idea of mixture, 
the terms employed (such as “ race ” itself) carry far-reach- 
ing imphcations of a contrary nature. At the close of this 
chapter we shall attempt to sum up our ideas of human 
classification and the history of the ethnic groups of man- 
kmd, m the hght of this fundamental difference between 
man and the lower animals Meanwhile we must begin by 
discussing the methods adopted for a primarily descriptive 
classification of man, a rational and convenient pigeon- 
hohng of human types 

There are, however, one or two general pomts to be 
borne in min d. First of aU, the concept of species has lost 
aU the quahty of immutabihty origmally postulated by 
Linnaeus. As a result of Darwin’s work, the idea of 
change has supplanted that of changelessness in re^rd to 
all biological groups Secondly, existing man constitutes 
only a smgle species, between all members of which fertile 
inter-breedmg is possible. Thirdly, although there now 
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exists only a single human species — Homo sapiens — this 
species presents a remarkably large degree of variation in 
physical characters — ^umquely large as compared with 
animals, if domesticated forms be excluded. Fourthly, 
crossing of different human types and groups has always 
been widespread 

Thus in the majority of groups of any size, and especially 
withm one of national status, a considerable number of 
matn physical types will be present. With them will be 
found numerous intermediate types and a proportion of 
widely aberrant types. In the former the appearance of 
holding a position between two contrasting types is not 
generally due to the blending of two discrete characters 
into a truly intermediate form It more commonly arises 
from the combination in the one mdividual of contrasting 
characters derived from two or more of the mam types. 
In Mendelian terminology, they are recombmations (pp. 
69-71) — compound rather than truly intermediate Ex- 
amples of such “ intermediate types may be seen in 
Devon and Cornwall where individuals wiU be found to 
combine hght eyes and dark hair, characters derived from 
the fair type from one side of the border and the dark type 
from the other A similar combmation of hght eyes and 
dark hair is frequent in the south and east of Ireland. 
Such compound types are, however, so extremely common 
that they must come within every reader’s experience 

Finally, after crossmg, isolation combmed with natural 
selection m relation to local environmental conditions may 
produce a certain stabihty m a mixed group, and differen- 
tiate it from other human groups Thus, if we employ 
the race concept in such cases, race can be regarded as a 
terminus ad quern just as much as m its usual connotation 
as a terminus a quo, in terms of the future as much as in 
those of the past. 

With these considerations m mind let us turn to the 
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critena of ethnic grouping. The first prerequisites are 
characters which are obvious and easily accessible, if 
possible measurable, with a predominantly genetic basis, 
and httle susceptible of environmental modification. 

Of the characters which are currently used by anthropo- 
logists as a basis of classification, mention will be made 
here only of the more important. These are (i) hair-form 
and hair-colour, (ii) skm-colour; (m) eye-colour and eye- 
form; (iv) stature; (v) head-form; (vi) nasal form; (vu) 
physiological and psychological characters; (vm) blood- 
groups. 

(i) Hair-form and hair-colour 

One of the most convenient characters for purposes of 
classification is the hair. Three characteristic types of 
hair are recogmzed, though numerous mtermediate condi- 
tions may occur. These three types are: 

(1) Leiotrichy • The condition of straight lank hair, 
hanging straight down, as among the Chinese and certain 
other yellow-skinned peoples of Asia, and among the 
Eskimo 

(2) Cymotrichy , Smooth but wavy or curly hair, 
characteristic of many peoples of Western Asia, Europe, 
North-eastern Africa, India, Austraha. 

(3) TJlotnchy : Woolly or frizzy hair as in most Negroes ; 
there is a considerable range of variation from the long 
hair of Papuans and Melanesians to the shorter hair of the 
Negroes and the yet shorter ti^tly curled hair of the Bush- 
men. 

These differences in general appearance of the hair are 
due to a difference m form of the individual hairs. Straight 
hair is roimd in section. Woolly hair is a narrow oval in 
section Wavy or curly hair has a section intermediate in 
form. Almost everywhere outside Europe and in many 
parts of Europe itself, the normal hair-coloration is black, 
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although It may have a brown or reddish tinge Red hair 
IS found sporadically with more or less frequency all over 
Europe and Western Asia It is specially common among 
Welsh, Insh, Scottish Highlanders, Jews, and Fi nns 
Tacitus thought it to be the characteristic hair colour of 
the Germans (see p. 34) It is distmctly rare, however, 
among modern Germans, except those with Jewish ancestry 

(u) Skin-colour 

The most striking feature m popular estimation of 
physical differences is undoubtedly the colour of the skin 
Although much stress was at one time laid on pigmentation 
in differentiatmg the major human types, less importance 
is now attached to this character. The dimimshed stress 
laid by ethnologists on skm-coloux is partly owing to the 
difficulty of observmg and recording the finer shades of 
distinction, but even more because of its being evidently 
adaptive m relation to climate A broad and convement 
classification of skm-colour is as follows 

(1) Leucoderms, or white-skmned (Caucasian) peoples , 

(2) Xanthoderms, or yellow-skmned peoples; 

(3) Melanoderms, or black-skinned peoples. 

Each of these terms covers a very wide range The 
white-skinned peoples, even withm Europe, vary from the 
pink-white common in the north to the ohve, warm yellows 
or tawny and hght browns usual m the south Even in 
Africa no one is actually black, and few peoples approxi- 
mate to real blackness Any such colour scheme, therefore, 
must be treated as merely a convement loose framework; 
It must not be regarded as a system of rigid categories , and 
It IS descriptive only, not mterpretative It does not neces- 

^ The term Caucasian m ethnology must not be linked with 
the geographical region which it suggests It was ongmaUy 
employed as a designation for the European Leucoderms and 
has been extended to mclude peoples who are supposed to be 
more or less allied to them. 
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sarily show genetic affinity for instance the equally pig- 
mented African Negro and Austrahan aborigine are in no 
way nearer to each other than either is to the white or yellow 
peoples. 

(ill) Eye-colour and eye-form 

Eye-colour follows, in a general way, the degree of pig- 
mentation of skin and hair. Nevertheless cases are not 
rare of blonds with dark eyes Brunets with grey eyes also 
occur, sometimes in groups, as in the islands of Malta. 
Brunets with blue eyes are rarer. 

The pigment of the iris has the same protective function 
as that of the skin. The eyes of fair Europeans and fair 
Asiatics are thus generally less protected from the destruc- 
tive ultra-violet rays of the sun in the Tropics and sub- 
Tropics. 

The back of the ins always contams a purple pigment, 
except in albmos. The characteristic colour of the eye is 
provided by the pigment m front of this layer A pure 
blue eye indicates that the anterior part of the iris is devoid 
of pigment, the colour being provided by the deeper pig- 
ment showmg through Genetically, such pure blue eyes 
are m general recessive to more heavily pigmented eyes 
But the details of the genetics of eye-pigmentation are 
complex. 

The orifice of the eye, or palpebral fissure, is normally 
horizontal and full, though in Southern Europe, North 
Africa, and the Nearer East the openmg is often almond- 
shaped. Typically among the yeUow-skinned Asiatics the 
fissure is obhque, the outer angle bemg higher than the 
inner, while a fold of skin, the “ epicanthic fold,” covers 
the inner angle of the eye This gives the effect laaown as 
the “ Mongohan eye ” This type of eye is not, however, 
confined to Mongols, but it occurs sometimes m Negroes 
and also in Leucoderms, more particularly in small children. 
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(iv) Stature 

Stature is the largest bodily measurement and represents 
the sum of the measurements of all the body-segments. 
It is thus no matter for surprise that it vanes more widely 
than almost any other measurement, and is readily subject 
to modification by environmental conditions. Despite this 
modifiabihty, there can be no doubt that innate differences 
of stature do characterize vanous ethnic groups. Many 
cases are known of two peoples hvmg side by side exhibiting 
very different stature. In Europe a good instance is the 
north of Scandinavia, where very short Lapps hve by the 
side of very tall Norwegians. 

In spite of the hereditary element m stature, it is not 
always of use as an ethmc cnterion because of its modifi- 
abihty and the wide individual variation in every group. 

(v) Head-form 

The physical measurement most frequently cited by 
anthropologists is head-form, owing to the readiness with 
which it can be measured, and its relative mdependence of 
environmental influences.^ Head-form is detemuned ac- 
cording to the relations between the length, breadth, and 
less frequently the height of the head. These measurements 
may be of the head of the hvmg or of the skull ; m comparing 
cephalic and cramal measurements allowance has to be 
made for the thickness of the mtegument. Head-form is 
classified according to the ratio of maximum breadth to 
maximum length of head, expressed as a percentage. This 

^ It is probable that very prolonged pressure by a specially 
applied apparatus is necessary m order to produce a permanent 
change in the shape of the head, and it is very unlikely that its 
shape can be appreciably altered by the attitude in which the 
infant habitually hes, i e. whether on back or side. The rapid 
disappearance of the moulding which the skull so often receives 
in the birth proems is one among several important arguments 
in favour of the view set forth. 
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IS the cephalic index in the hving and cranial index in skulls 
(Abbreviation Cl). Heads are conveniently arranged 
» according to this index in three arbitrary groups 

(1) Dolichocephalic : Long-headed or narrow-headed, 
» with C.I. under 75. 

(2) Mesocephalic : Medium-headed, with C I. 75-80. 

(3) Brachycephalic : Short-headed, or broad-headed, 
with C.I. over 80. 

These distmctions are qmte arbitrary and are made 
merely for convemence. Moreover, in any given popula- 
tion, even if classified as belongmg wholly to one of these 
three groups, a considerable range of variation will be 
found. Hence it has been usual to work with averages, 
subjected to the proper checks of statistical method. 
Furthermore the degree and character of variability is of 
the highest importance, though all too rarely recorded. 

Not only are these three groups quite arbitrary, but also 
any given category is susceptible of a variety of interpreta- 
tions. Thus a long head may be due to a pronoimced 
development of the hmder parts of the skull, as in later 
palaeohthic man of the Cro-Magnon type. Yet neither 
absolute measurement nor cramal index can indicate this, 
nor mark its contrast with a long head in which the greater 
relative length is due to development in the frontal portion 
of the skull. Common sense must supplement measure- 
ment, by observation, description, photographic or other 
record. Comparable defects of method are inherent m the 
measurement of breadth, for the greatest breadth may be 
found near the front, the back, or the middle of the skuU. 
Despairing of obtaming comparable measurements, some 
cramologists have attempted to confine the study of the 
skuU to contour outhnes. These, however, have not 
proved themselves readily amenable to exact comparison, 
classification, or statistical treatment 

Another pitfall is that, in some ethnic groups at least, 
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head-form is correlated shghtly with stature, becoming 
rather more dohchocephahc with increasing height. This 
IS a good example of what Darwm called a “ correlated 
vanation.” Apparent change m head-form durmg a brief 
period may therefore be due not to any genetic change but 
to conditions favouring better general development. 

(vi) Nasal form 

In the evolution of man’s prehuman ancestors there was 
a reduction m the size of the snout, which eventually cul- 
minated in the formation of a true nose, protrudmg from 
the face During the later evolution of man himself there 
has certamly been a further raising of the nose from the 
surface of the face, an increased modeUmg of the nose as a 
separate feature In the groups of man which have moved 
from the more or less tropical conditions of ancestral man’s 
supposed early habitat, northward into temperate and sub- 
arctic climates, the nose has developed not only m pronun- 
ence but m certam other features . the nostrils have become 
narrower — leptorrhme — as distinct from the flat broad- 
nostriUedor platyirhme type. However, the geographical 
distribution of broad, medium, and narrow noses is by no 
means so simple a matter as the foregoing might suggest. 
Of all existing men the Arctic Eskimo is the most leptorrhme 
and the equatorial Negro one of the most platyrrhine, but 
the Tasmamans, who hved m a temperate chmate, were also 
platyrrhme Children become more leptorrhine with age. 

The process of nostril-narrowmg is doubtless the result 
of natural selection. In a hot chmate broad noses snuff 
up great quantities of relatively warm and moist air without 
danger of chilhng the inner hmngs of the respiratory 
organs: indeed abundant ventilation may be useful as a 
subsidiary coohng mechamsm. On the other hand, the 
cold air of northern climates needs to be warmed by passing 
through a high narrow nose charged with blood. 
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There are devices of measuremeat for expressing the 
differences in nasal form, but we need not go into detail 
concerning them. 

Among the white peoples, the form of the nose differs 
from that of most others and notably from Negroes m the 
greater height of root and bridge and m dimimshed breadth. 
The least striking, most nondescript nasal form is found 
among that great group of Eurasiatic type which occupies 
most of Central Europe. In them the nose is likely to be 
short and the nostrils rather broad without the definite 
narrowness and elevation of root and bridge characteristic 
of the Nordic and Mediterranean t 3 T>es In extreme cases 
the Eurasiatic nose tends to be snub. The typical Nordic 
nose IS high, long, and narrow with a tendency to pinching 
in of the wings. The Mediterranean nose has a straight 
or convex bridge, is rather narrow, and sometimes has 
a marked depression of the tip The so-caUed “ Jewish ” 
nose is really Ajrmenoid (p. 149). This type is frequently 
met with among the Armenians themselves and among 
other peoples of the Eastern Mediterranean. It is depicted 
m an exaggerated form on Hittite monuments. 

'vii) Physiological and psychological factors 

Physiological characters, such as body-temperature, 
pulse-rate, depth of respiration, date of onset of puberty, 
metabohc changes, and the hke ; pathological characters, 
such as the incidence and distribution of disease; and 
psychological characters, such as colour-vision and acuity 
3f sense-perception, have not yet been properly defined m 
'•espect of their ethnic significance, although some of them 
ire now bemg intensively studied Neither m extent nor 
n analysis of the results obtained is knowledge sufficiently 
idvanced to be of classificatory significance to the anthropo- 
ogist. These issues are therefore outside the scope of this 
look. 
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Considerable attention has been given, especially by 
American anthropologists, to the mental differences sup- 
posed to be associated with difference in “ race,” in both 
adults and children In this department much was at one 
time hoped from the immense amount of work that had 
been and is being done. Yet there is now, we suppose, 
no one with experience of such tests who is very sangmne 
of obtaining from them any immediate results of classiflca- 
tory ethnic value. We may use the words of an emment 
American authority: 

“ Anthropologists have not yet reached the pomt of 
an agreement upon criteria of race which will enable 
psychologists to isolate with any degree of facihty the 
racial types which are to be studied. Psychologists have 
not yet been able to develop mental tests which anthropo- 
logists are willing to trust as fair gauges of mental 
capacity. Neither group has yet perfected its techmque 
of measurement Until we know exactly how to distin- 
guish a race and exactly what intelhgence tests test, we 
shall have to hold in suspension the problem of racial 
mental differences ” ^ 

Despite the refusal of the scientific man to comrmt him- 
self on the question of the innate mental characters of 
ethmc groups, it is probable that some readers wiU remam 
unconvmced. These wdl say that there really is a differ- 
ence m mental powers between peoples of different nation- 
ahties, even m Europe, and that this is a matter of co mm on 
experience. To such the man of science has many rephes, 
of which we may cite three. First, that we must avoid 
mistaking cultural for mnate differences, and cultural 
differences are the most obvious and greatest differences 
between European ethnic groups Secondly, that mental 
achievement is the most modifiable of all characters, so 

^ E. A. Hooton, Up from the Ape^ Lbndon, 1931, p. 596. 
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that differences in social environment will normally over- 
ride any genetic differences. Thirdly, that while not deny- 
ing that there may be innate mental differences between 
various European ethmc types, it is nevertheless very re- 
markable and surely not without significance that such an 
enormous mass of mvestigation has failed to demonstrate 
what so many are eager to prove 

The most generally tried, and certainly in practice the 
most widely trusted, intelhgence tests are competitive 
exarmnations. But by the statistical formulation of these 
tests the most surpnsmg results have been obtained This 
comes out especially m the large American Universities, 
where much attention has been paid to the performance of 
the numerous “ racial types.” As an example, we may 
cite a very interestmg research undertaken m the University 
of lUinois.^ 

“ Relatively few of the students at this umversity 
could be defimtely assigned to any racial group. Our 
student population is very thoroughly mixed m blood 
and is descended mainly from European populations, 
each of which is very mixed. ... Of those who could 
be so classified (that is according to ‘ race ’) an over- 
whelming majority were Nordics.” 

The students mcluded in the seven groups treated as 
classifiable had a scholastic average distinctly below that 
of the racially unclassifiable mass ’ 

Further, the classifiable groups are Nordics, Mediter- 
raneans, Jews, Alpines, Chmese, Negroes, and “ Foreign.” 
Of these the Nordics proved less inteUigent than the other 
classifiable types. The results are clearly in favour of the 
intermediate rather than of the well-marked ethnic types. 
To continue quoting, “ The Jews were a racially hetero- 

^ Prof. E. C. Hayes in the Scientific Monthly, February, 1928, 
cxvi, p 158. 
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geneous group. Thirty-four per cent of them had grey, 
blue or greemsh eyes, two had red hair. In respect to 
cephalic index they were distributed pretty evenly all the 
way from . . . very decidedly dohchocephahc ... to 
very decidedly brachycephahc. They showed no tendency 
to centre about a cephahc type Many . . . are indis- 
tmgmshable m appearance from other Americans. . . 
So far as this group indicates, they do not represent a racial 
type ” 


(vm) Blood-groups 

A new approach to the study of human populations is 
provided by the geographical distribution of the “ blood- 
groups.” Genetically, these are determined by certam 
easily-identified genes to be found in the human species 

WTien blood-transfusion began to be practised, it was 
found that the blood of all mdividuals was not compatible 
In some cases the blood-corpuscles were clumped or agglu- 
tinated, with serious or even fatal results Further research 
showed that in respect of this property, human bemgs fall 
mto four groups — ^the “ blood-groups ” Since agglutina- 
tion can be demonstrated with a few drops of blood, tests 
can be and have been made on a very large scale. As a 
result of this it was further discovered that the four groups 
are the results of the interaction of three allelomorphic 
genes, usually called A, B, and O (see table), O bemg 
recessive The constitution of the four groups is as follows * 


Group 

Characters 

Agglutinating Substances 

Genes 

I 

O 

OO 

n 

A 

AA, AO 

ni 

B 

BB, BO 

IV 

AB 

AB 


Group I can receive blood from all, 

„ n „ „ IV 

„ m „ rv 


but can give to none 
and ,, I 
,» I 


rv 


none but 


all 
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The distribution of these genes is not the same in different 
human groups In general terms the present position is 
that the primitive or original human type as regards the 
blood-groups lacked both A and B. At some early date 
A appeared as a mutation, its present distribution suggesting 
that this took place m Western Europe At a later date B 
appeared, apparently m Eastern Asia, where it is a character- 
istic feature of Mongoloid blood. Such at least is the 
hypothesis put forward to explain the high percentage of 
Group n which appears in Western Europe, shadmg off to 
an intermediate percentage in Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia, and the high percentage of Groups HI and TV among 
the Mongohan peoples shadmg off westwards. 

When the distribution of the blood-groups is exammed 
in greater detail, difficulties begin to appear. Of these 
only two can be mentioned here One is that the Austrahan 
abongmes, a primitive people who have long hved in isola- 
tion from the rest of the races of man, show a high per- 
centage of both Group I and Group H, the latter bemg, as 
has been said, characteristic of Western Europe Alterna- 
tively, the A mutation may have arisen twice mdependently. 
A second difficulty, for which there is no explanation con- 
sistent with hard-and-fast ethnological classification, is that 
although B is characteristic of the Mongohan peoples, it 
does not appear among the American Indians who are held 
to be derived from them The only plausible suggestion 
offered is that B arose m Eastern Asia at a late date, 
after the migrations of the American Indians to America. 
Wherever, among mdigenous American natives, mcludmg 
the Eskimo, any other gene than O has been found, it can 
be proved to be due to ahen mixture 

Here agam, although the data support the idea that the 
major groups of mankmd were once sufficiently distinct to 
warrant the name of “ race,” they also show that there “has 
been a great deal of mixture from the earliest times When 
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we plot the distnbution of the three blood-group genes on 
a map, we find that for each gene there were one or more 
centres of maximum frequency, where the gene was present 
m almost every hiunan individual; other centres of mim- 
mum frequency, where it was present m none or very few 
individuals, and gradients of varymg frequency between 
(see maps pp. 1 10 and 1 1 1). 

* This one example where differences between groups can 
be assessed m terms of genes pomts the way to certam 
conclusions. If ever the genetic analysis of man progresses 
sufficiently we shall be able to make such frequency-maps 
for all the more important genes which distinguish human 
groups- Meanwhile we must be content with simpler but 
cruder procedures, such as the mapping of visible characters 
irrespective of their genetic basis. 

This has already been done for certain characters, such 
as head-form and stature (see maps, pp. 112-13), nose-form, 
skm-colour, and hair-form. They too show regions of hi^ 
and low frequency, with gradients between; but here, of 
course, the frequencies concern visible or phenotypic 
characters (p. 65), not the actual genes mvolved in their 
realization. 

An mterestmg pomt that emerges is that the various dis- 
tributions by no means coincide. For instance, the highest 
concentration of blood-group B may be found either 
among very tall or among very short people, in ethmc 
groups of white, yellow, or black skm-colour (see maps, 
pp 110-13), or associated with straight, wavy, or woolly 
hair. Similarly there is no hard and fast correlation of 
head-form with, stature, with skin-colour, or with nose- 
form. This has been well discussed by AUison Davis 
(1935).^ He points out that while there do exist various 

Allison Davis, “ Distribution of Blood-groups and its Bear- 
ing on the Concept of Race,” Sociological Review^ vol. xxvu, 
pp 1-34, London, 1935 
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focal regions in which various characters are found highly 
correlated, these are quite smaU, and over most of the 
habitable globe the correlation between the characters 
rehed upon by anthropologists to classify mankind is only 
moderate or low • genes origmally associated have become 
“ unstuck ” by crossmg and recombmation. 

With aU these criteria for distingmshing the types and 
kinds of men, are we able to make any adequate scientific 
classifications of human aggregates It must be said at 
once that a classification by any one set of these criteria 
cannot be made to correspond, even by any stretchmg of 
terms, to a classification by any other set of cntena. Thus 
if we divide men according to their hair we shall not get 
the same results as if we divide them according to their 
stature. If we divide them by stature we shall have 
different groupings from what we should have if they were 
divided by head-measurements. AUowmg, however, for 
these incompatibihties, can we utilize a combmation of these 
cntena in such a way that they will help us to classify 
men ? This is, in fact, the usual method adopted, certain 
combinations of characters bemg regarded as the criteria 
of the larger groups — the “ races of mankind ” 

We have already cited the defimtion of “ race ” given in 
a standard dictionary (p. 21) It will be seen how vague 
and loose is current usage and how even in ethnologcal 
writmgs unwarrantable assumptions creep m. The most 
essential point would appear to be actual or presumed 
descent from a common stock. If race is a scientific term, 
it must have a genetic meamng. 

It is worth stressing agam that, m the hght of Mendelian 
work, when we are comparmg groups m whose ancestry 
the crossmg of well-marked varieties has played a part, 
resemblance is not necessarily a criterion of common or 
similar ancestry. Thus in the pea, the immediate result 
of crossing a pure variety with yellow wrinkled seeds, tall 
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Map kinMy supplied by Professor L, T* Ilogbm 

Map II.— The Distribution of Blood-group (and Gene) O 
The numbers denote frequency of O individuals 
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Map kitiMy supplied by Professor L, T, Ilogbm 

Mat in.— The Distribution of Human Cephalic Index (in Life) 

Hie numbers denote mean cephalic index 
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stature, and coloured flowers with one possessing green 
round seeds, dwarf stature, and white flowers not only 
resembles but is identical with the result of a cross between 
a green and wrinkled-seeded, tall, white-flowered strain 
.and a yellow and round-seeded, dwarf, coloured-flowered 
variety. 

More important, however, is the fact that, as the diction- 
ary definition points out, human groups are of mixed origin 
— they can be traced back, not to a common ancestry, but 
to several quite different ancestries And our knowledge 
of genetics assures us that once mixture has taken place, it 
is impossible, without applying the stockbreeder’s method 
of rigorous selective breeding for a large number of genera- 
tions, to reconvert the population into anythmg approach- 
ing either of the ancestral types. The very word “ race ” 
apphes to a hypothetical past, or to a problematical future, 
not to the actual present As emphasized in the preceding 
chapter, the only way to measure the “ genetic relation- 
ship ” of ethmc groups would be to ascertain the quantita- 
tive values of their coefficients of common ancestry, which 
would be based entirely upon the statistical methods of 
probabihty theory. 

It wiU be useful, m the light of the genetic knowledge 
gamed in our precedmg chapters, to see what sort of a 
picture we can give of the probable course of evolutionary 
divergence and genetic relationship of human groups and 
types, and to find out what principles of classification we 
can legitimately and profitably adopt. 

In the early period of evolution of the human family or 
Hominidae, we know that differentiation set in and led to 
the production of several very distinct generic types of 
man: later, all of those but one — died out In 
the genus Homo several separate species were similarly 
differentiated, but agam all of these but one subsequently 
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became extmct, so that for perhaps the last 50,000 or 
1 00,000 years JYomo sapiens alon&ha.s represented the human 
stock. It IS, however, possible that sporadic intermixture 
with the now extinct Neanderthal (and even the Rhodesian) 
species of man may have taken place , but for this there is 
no direct evidence (see p 50) 

The Homo sapiens group, though correctly defined as a 
species m the sense of an interbreedmg assemblage of 
orgamsms, is, as we have seen, in many ways of a difierent 
kind from other animal species Nevertheless it appears 
probable that within this single group the same sort of 
differentiation proceeded as that with which we are familiar 
in many animals, leading to the formation of well-marked 
“ geographical races ” or sub-species, whose distmctions 
are largely adaptive m reference to the area of their evolu- 
tion It is very difficult to accoimt m any other way for 
the existence of the major differences of type in man, for 
instance, between typical Negro, typical Mongol, and 
typical Leucoderm. 

These subdivisions in their original state, but only in 
their original state, might legitimately be called “ primary 
races,” though both for the sake of conformity with general 
biological usage, and to avoid the unfortunate connotations 
of the word race, the term sub-species is preferable. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the existence of such 
human sub-species is purely hypothetical. Nowhere does 
a human group now exist which corresponds closely to a 
systematic sub-species in animals, since various onginal 
sub-species have crossed repeatedly and constantly. For 
the existmg populations, the non-committal term., ethnic 
group should be used. 

What IS more, there is no agreement as to the number or 
characteristics of these hypothetical “ primary races.” 
Negro, Mongol, and Leucoderm are fairly clear, but 
whether we should add others to this hst, such as the 
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Aiistralian, is qmte problematical. All that exists to-day 
is a number of arbitrary ethmc groups, intergradmg into 
each other. 

Divergences which resulted in the formation of well- 
marked varieties is the most probable assumption as to 
the past history of our species, but it is also probable that 
mtercrossmg between these varieties began at a very early 
stage. Furthermore, the process of divergence and sub- 
division m man appears to have gone farther than in most 
animal^ species without mvolvmg sterility between the 
extreme variants. Withm each of the “ primary groups ” 
we can deduce subdivisions which also appear to have 
come into existence owmg to geographical isolation. For 
mstance, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that within 
the “ white ” sub-species, which alone concerns us here m 
detail, there once existed geographical groups bearing some 
relation to the Nordic, Eurasiatic, and Mediterranean 
types which are now scattered through the European popu- 
lation. These former geographical groups are also fre- 
quently styled “ races,” but it is clear that they are of a 
different order from the “ primary races ” It is desirable 
to have a name for them, and we wdl call them minor sub- 
species, as opposed to the major sub-species, or larger 
primary geographical groups. 

These minor sub-species too are hypothetical, deduced 
from the distribution of certam well-marked combinations 
of physical characteristics among the. existing population. 

The word race has also been used in yet another sense 
Where large-scale crossmg has occurred between two major 
or two imnor sub-species, and the mixed group has then 
been isolated for a considerable period m a particular area, 
continued crossmg combined with natural selection will 
produce a more or less stabilized population, which will, 
however, usually betray its mixed origin by a marked 
degree of variation. Such a group might be called a 
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“ secondary race.” The Andamanese, the true Papuans, 
and probably the Austrahans appear to have such an ongin. 
Nothing corresponding to a “ secondary race ” is known m 
animal species.^ Since the term “ secondary race ” has 
been used by anthropologists in several different senses, to 
mclude not only groups of this type, but also what we have 
called minor sub-species, it wiU be better to avoid it, and 
to use the term secondary sub-species. 

Finally, the word “ race ” has also been applied to the 
population of a given geographical area or pohtical unit — 
e.g. “ the German race,” “ the British race,” the “ Indian 
race ” — or to the speakers of certain types of languages — 
e g. “ the Latin races,” “ the Aryan races.” Such groups 
are so httle stabilized, show such obvious lack of homo- 
geneity, and betray their mixed origin so unmistakably that 
the word race as apphed to them is entirely misleadmg. 
The term mixed ethnic group is probably the best to use. 

We must also say somethmg about what are often called 
“racial types,” though here agam more non-committal 
terms, such as ethnic, genetic, or simply physical types, are 
preferable. These also are hypothetical, and the term is 
used m two different senses. In the simpler sense, an ethnic 
type represents a subjective idea of a human physical type, 
deduced from the distribution of certain physical characters 
through an existing population. For instance, the Nordic 
type IS characterized as possessmg tall stature, long head, 
fair hair, and blue eyes, because these characters are often 
found associated in a maj'ority of the inhabitants of certam 
regions, as in parts of Scandmavia. When therefore we 
find such characters associated together in a few mdividuals 

In plants, groups which owe their ongin to widespread 
crossmg between well-marked varieties or even species do exist, 
e g m the roses and the willows. But here many of the new 
types are sterile and only reproduce vegetatively, and the problem 
is different in many ways from that found m man. 
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only, but m most of the population recombined in everj 
conceivable way with other contrasting characters, hke 
short stature, or broad head, or dark complexion, we deduce 
that the mixed group has origmated through the crossing 
of a stock of predominantly Nordic type with some other 
stock or stocks. 

The other sense goes beyond this simple deduction, and 
ascnbes the characteristics of the type to the whole of a 
hypothetical “ race ” (minor sub-species). 

However, from what we know of human rmgration, it is 
impossible that any imnor human sub-species such as the 
Nordic ever existed in anythmg like a genetically pure form 
Even m its state of maximum isolation, such a group will 
certainly have contained many genes derived from other 
similar groups Furthermore, even apart from crossmg, 
there will be a considerable range of genetic variation in 
any large group as regards all such characters as head- 
form, complexion, or stature, and we have no means of 
knowmg to what extent the type as deduced by anthropolo- 
gists corresponded to the average of the original minor sub- 
species, nor what degree of variation from it was there 
found. 

It IS mteresting to take a concrete example of the degree 
to which the characters used for defimng an ethmc type are 
actually formd associated m the region of its predominance 
This has been done by Lundborg and Lmders for the 
Nordic type in Sweden in their Racial Characters of the 
Swedish Nation (“ Swedish State Institute for Race Biology,” 
1926). In a random sample of 47,000 Swedish mdividuals 
they found the followmg percentages for eye-colour: 

Light Medium Dark 

87 8 5 

Only 7 per cent of the population has “ flaxen ” hair. But 
of that 7 per cent, no less than 97 per cent, has light eyes. 
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Among those with dark eyes only 1 per cent, has flaxen hair. 
Thus there is m Sweden a high degree of correlation between 
hair-colour and eye-colour. 

In contrast with these results we must note that the 
correlation between either stature or head-form, on the one 
hand, and eye- or hair-colour on the other, was neghgible 
in the same sample. 

The Nordic type is usually defined as fair-haired, light- 
eyed, long-headed, and taU It will be clear that these 
vanous characters are correlated in very different intensity, 
even m a so-called “ Nordic region ” ; and the selection of 
a particular set of characters to define the type is thus seen 
to be somewhat arbitrary The aristocracy of Sweden, 
the most “ Nordic ” of all countnes, is in fact somewhat 
darker than the workmg class, as demonstrated by Lund- 
borg and Lmders in their official pubhcation. 

A true “ race ” or sub-species, major or minor, is thus a 
hypothetical group inferred to have existed m the past : an 
“ ethnic type ” is a subjective judgment of the normal or 
ideal characteristics of a component of an existing popula- 
tion. 

Both are useful and probably necessary concepts. But 
they are not enough. All existing human populations are 
more or less mixed, and accordmgly the only accurate 
method for charactermng them is to obtain frequency 
curves for the distribution of certam diagnostic physical 
characters Stature, head-form, and eye-colour are among 
the most obvious. Some characters can be accurately 
measured, whjle others are expressed numerically m terms 
of arbitrary grades. For each of these, a frequency curve 
shordd be constructed for a representative sample of the 
population A senes of such curves, with their appropriate 
statistical treatment, would give an accurate quantitative 
picture of the differences between ethnic groups, so far as 
these can be defined by characters taken sm^y. 
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However, we further need to know how these characters 
are associated To take a hypothetical case, two et hni c 
groups might show identical frequencies for the different 
classes of eye-colour and of stature, but in the one there 
mi^t be a ^gh frequency of t3q>es with dark eyes and short 
stature, in the other of dark eyes and tall stature. This 
would constitute a very real biological difference between 
the two groups. 

To deal with this problem adequately is by no means 
simple. As a beginmng, two-way correlation tables should 
be made for a moderate number of well-definable charac- 
ters. If the correlations are of simple type, the biometncian 
can then work out a mathematical expression to give the 
degree of association between all the characters. Further, 
if the characters are correlated m groups of three— e.g. 
head-form, stature, and eye-colour (by arbitrary grades of 
pigmentation), a direct representation m three dimensions 
qan be given of the form of the association between these 
three types of character. A very small number of such 
three-dimensional maps or models would be sufficient to 
give a scientific descnption of the mam anthropological 
features of the group. 

It is a great reproach to physical anthropology that so 
much unprofitable speculation about “ race ” has been 
indulged in, and has been passed off on the pubhc as science 
before such absolutely essential descriptive work has been 
undertaken. 

Had the results of such work been available, we should 
then at least be able to see the ethmc map of the world in 
terms of the distribution of associated characters, their 
dissociation after crossing, and their subsequent spread, 
often at different rates, through the population. 

To sum up, the first aim of ethmc classification should be 
to give an accurate descriptive picture of the physical 
characteristics of different regional groups, in terms of cer- 
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tain agreed physical characteristics. For this we require 
not only averages and statistical estimates of variability 
for the single characters, but curves showing their distribu- 
tion m adequate samples of the population We further 
require numerical estimates (correlation coefBcients) of the 
degree of association between diflerent characters This 
procedure will enable us to give a descnptive classification 
of human populations in difiTerent geographical regions of 
the world, in terms of ethmc groups with certain physical 
pecuhanties. 

This descriptive classification may then be interpreted in 
terms of ideal types which are presumed to have combined 
to form the existing mixed populations, and of h5pothetical 
major and minor sub-species mto which the human species 
must be presumed to have differentiated in the course of its 
evolution. But the types must not be regarded as fixed, 
and the sub-species will never have been genetically pure. 

The essential reahty of the existmg situation, however, 
is not the hypothetical sub-species or races, but the mixed 
ethnic groups, which can never be genetically punfied into 
their original components, or purged of the variabihty 
which they owe to past crossmg Most anthropological 
writmgs of the past, and many of the present, fad to take 
account of this fundamental fact. 
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SOME FALLACffiS AND PITFALLS OF ETHNIC 
CLASSIFICATION 

Despite the new orientation given to the study of man by 
the Darwiman movement, the metaphysical and frequently 
mystical concept of “ race ” as a separately existing entity 
contmued and still continues to dommate the treatment of 
human groupings. The “ racial ” concept, as we have 
seen, is almost devoid of biological meamng as apphed to 
human aggregates, but it is extremely difficult to remove it 
from popular use. The confusion has been worse con- 
founded by certain developments of anthropological and 
of political theory. These have tended to widen the con- 
notation of the term “ race ” and to admit implications of 
a psychological and cultural character sometimes transcend- 
ing any strictly biological concept 

Thus the adoption of the evolutionary standpomt m the 
study of language and culture has often led to rash and 
reckless use, in these spheres, of biological terms and of the 
ideas that are at the back of them. Biological principles 
have constantly been extended to the domam of language, 
of character, of morals, of culture, of art, of religion, with- 
out the necessary reservation that such prmciples cease to 
be axiomatic when apphed elsewhere than in the biological 
field Thus all too frequently ambiguities in the use of 
terms have been concealed, discussion based on emotion 
has assumed a pseudo-scientific guise, and a clear conception 
of the inter-relations of human groups has been suUied by 
passions and prejudices. 

It was only as the facts collected m the field and laboratory 
accumulated and were subjected to scientific analysis that 
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the true nature of the problem emerged, and classification 
of peoples by language and culture ceased to be regarded 
by men of science as havmg any genetic significance, or as 
estabhshmg a common ancestry. 

Language is frequently passed from one group to another. 
Sometimes a conquermg people forces its language on the 
conquered ; sometimes it loses its own language and adopts 
that of the conquered group. Large numbers of people in 
South America with varymg amounts of Indian genes m 
their genetic make-up speak only Spamsh. Nearly all 
Negroes in the Umted States speak English, though there 
are some in French-speaking districts, such as parts of 
Louisiana, who speak French , and on Cape Breton island 
in Cafiada there are even Negroes who speak Gaehc. The 
spread of Ajrabic by conquest is a notable histone pheno- 
menon. The Norman mvaders of England, in spite of 
Scandinavian ancestry, had adopted French as their lan- 
guage, and later took over much Anglo-Saxon from the 
people they conquered and mto whom they were absorbed. 

What IS true of language is true also for other cultural 
elements. Habits, inventions, ideas spread by culture- 
contact they need show no connection with descent or 
physical relationship. 

Terms hke “ Celtic,” “ Jewish,” “ Indian,” “ Arabic,” 
“ English,” or “ Irish ” serve to denote a people or group 
of peoples bound together by tradition, or history, or lan- 
guage, or rehgion, or geographical conhgiuty, or united by 
cultural affimty or pohtical usage (or misusage), even though 
the members of such a people are diverse m origm. As 
designations of ancestral types they erroneously apply a 
hngmstic or a nationahstic terminology to a concept 
which should be defined only in terms of genetic trans- 
mission, or at least m terms of resemblance m physical 
characters. 

Moreover, it must never be forgotten that man, though 
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an animal, is a umque ammal. Biologically, his outstand- 
ing characteristic is his capacity for transmitting experience 
by what we may broadly call tradition, without recourse 
to physical inhentance. Thus it comes about that those 
characters of man which are biologically most important, 
such as speech, gesture, habit, cultural traditions, and all 
their associations and results, are precisely those which are 
found m no other ammal species. They are of great 
interest and importance, but they are not and cannot be 
criteria of genetic composition or genetic origm. 

One particular and very unfortunate ascription of the 
methods of one science to those of another, is the myth 
of the existence of an “ Aryan race,” the repercussfons of 
which have been so intense that we must discuss it 
separately. 

Despite the fact that England had had comrmtments in 
India from the beginmng of the seventeenth century, there 
was no scientific mterest in the languages of that sub- 
continent imtil the end of the eighteenth century. In the 
year 1783 the emment oriental scholar. Sir WiUiam Jones 
(1746-1794) landed in India as Judge of the High Court 
of Calcutta. He began at once to study the Indian lan- 
guages. During the remainmg ten years of his life he de- 
monstrated the relationship of the Sanskrit and allied 
tongues to the mam vernaculars of Europe 

It was Sir WiUiam Jones who introduced the word Arya 
into modern European hterature. He used it m a transla- 
tion from Sanskrit m a perfectly correct and purely hngmstic 
sense, to distinguish the speakers of certam Indian languages 
from others. Later it was used to denote the speakers of 
the Aryan or Indo-European family of languages, or some- 
times to denote the languages themselves. The word itself 
means “ noble ” and is apphed especially to deities. It is 
of Sanskrit origm, occurs also m Zend, and passed thence 
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into Persian and modem Indian dialects. It was used by 
the Greeks and Romans (Latm Anana, modem Iran) as a 
description of Eastern Persia, the district now called 
Afghamstan. Arya has been also used, as Sir William 
Jones well knew, as a religious group-name, to distinguish 
the worshippers of the gods of the Brahmans from the 
worshippers of certain other Indian deities. 

Durmg the first half of the mneteenth century the work 
begim by Sir Wilham Jones was carried on by European 
philologists, especially in Germany. It came to be realized 
that there was a concrete group of languages which had 
certain very distmctive common factors and mcluded 
Sanskrit, Zend, Smhalese, Pehlevi, Pah, Armeman, Persian, 
Greek, Latm, as well as the Celtic, Teutonic, Slavomc, and 
other sub-groups Hittite has recently been shown to be 
of the group- The greater number of these languages are, 
or were, spoken m Asia. They came to be described as 
“ Aryan,” though they were also called “ Indo-European,” 
“ Indo-Germanic,” and sometimes — ^following a Biblical 
theory — “ Japhetic.” There was, however, always a 
tendency among philologists to restrict the use of the word 
Aryan to the Asiatic portion of this group of languages 
This restriction rested on the firm ground that only the 
ancient Indian and Persian speakers of this family of 
languages called themselves Arya. 

It happened that at the beginmng of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Romantic school m Germany became attracted to 
the study of the Indian languages. This was largely the 
result of the efforts of the poet Friedrich von Schlegel 
(1772-1829), who, with his equally romantic wife— a 
daughter of the Jewish philosopher Moses Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786) — ^became deeply impressed by Sir Wilham 
Jones’ translations from the Sanskrit. Friedrich von 
Schlegel learnt the language and induced his brother, 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel (1767—1844), to do likewise. 
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In 1818 August WiUielm became, at the Umversity of Bonn, 
the first Professor of Sanskrit in the West 

From Schlegel’s time to the present, the study of the 
philology of the Indian languages and their relation to the 
European has been pursued in Germany with more zeal 
than in any other country We are not concerned with the 
general course of these investigations, but there is one 
incident which is specially important for our theme 

In the early years of the reign of Queen Victoria — ^from 
1841 to 1854 — the Prussian Mimster to Britain was Baron 
Christian Carl Josias Bunsen (1791-1860), whose grandson 
was British Ambassador to Vienna at the outbreak of the 
Great War. Baron Bunsen was a considerable scholar, 
overflowmg with enthusiasm for German philology. In 
1847 he read a paper to the British Association at Oxford, 
in which he sought to show that the whole of mankin d 
could be classified according to language and that this was 
a valuable anthropological guide ^ 

About this time there came to England, under Bunsen’s 
patronage, the young German scholar Fnedrich Max 
Muller (1823-1900), who settled in Oxford in 1848 and 
remamed there for the rest of his life. The high character 
and great hterary and philological gifts of Max Muller are 
weU known About 1853 he mtroduced into current usage 
the unlucky term Aryan, as applied to a large group of 
languages His use of this Sanskrit word contams in itself 
two assumptions — one hnguistic, that the Indo-Persian 
sub-group of language is older or more primitive than any 
of its relatives; the other geographical, that the cradle of 
the common ancestor of these languages was the Anana 
of the ancients, m central Asia Of these the first is now 
known to be certainly erroneous, and the second is at least 

^ Report of the 11 th Meeting of the British Association, 
London, 1847, p. 254. This false idea had long been m Bunsen’s 
mind, as shown m his Memoirs pubhshed by his widow m 1868. 
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very doubtful. Around each of them a whole library of 
literature has arisen 

Moreover Max Muller threw another apple of discord. 
He introduced a proposition which is demonstrably false. 
He spoke not only of a definite Aryan language and its 
descendants, but also of a corresponding “ Aryan race ” 
The idea was rapidly taken up both in Germany and in 
England. It affected to some extent a certam number of 
the nationahst historical and romantic writers, none of 
whom had any ethnological traimng. It was given especial 
currency by the French author de Gobineau (p. 58). Of 
the Enghsh group it will be enough to recall some of the 
ablest, Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), J A. Froude (1818— 
1894), Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), and J R Green 
(1837-1883) 

In England and America the phrase “ Aryan race ” has 
ceased to be used by writers with scientific knowledge, 
though It appears in pohtical and propagandist hterature. 
In Germany the idea of an Aryan race received hardly 
more scientific support than in England Nevertheless it 
has found able literary advocates, has been made to appear 
very flattenng to local vamty, and has steadily spread, 
fostered by special conditions with which we are not con- 
cerned, though some of its frmts are very evident. 

Max Muller was later convmced by scientific friends of 
the enormity of his error and he did ius very best to make 
amends. 

Thus in 1888 he wrote: “ Aryas are those who speak 
Aryan languages, whatever their colour, whatever their 
blood. In calhng them Aryas we predicate nothing of them 
except that the grammar of their language is Aryan ” ^ 
“ I have declared again and agam that if I say Aryas, I mean 
neither blood nor bones, nor hair, nor skuU ; I mean simply 

^ Max Muller, Biographies of Words and the Home of the 
Aryas, London, 1888, p 245 
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those who speak an Aryan language. . . . When I speak of 
them I commit myself to no anatomical characteristics. 
The blue-eyed and fair-haired Scandinavians may have been 
conquerors or conquered. They may have adopted the 
lan guage of their darker lords or vice versa. . . - To me an 
ethnologist who speaks of Aryan race, Aryan blood, Aryan 
eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as a hnguist who speaks 
of a dohchocephahc dictionary or a brachycephahc 
grammar.” ^ 

Max Muller frequently repeated his protest, but alas > 
in vain. “ The evil that men do hves after them, the good 
is oft mterred with their bones ” ' Who does not wish to 
have had noble ancestors The behef in an “ Aryan race ’* 
had become accepted by philologists, who knew nothing 
of ethnology — and even by a few ethnologists who had had 
no techmcal traimng and no clear idea of the biological 
meanmg to be attached to the word “ race ” The influence 
of the idea of an “ Aryan race ” vitiates the work of a small 
band of anthropologists to this very day. If the term Aryan 
IS given a racial meamng at all, it should be applied to that 
ethmc uTut, whatever it was, that first spoke a language dis- 
tinguishable as Aryan. Of the character of that hypothe- 
tical umt it IS the simple truth to say that we know nothmg 
whatever As regards locahty the balance of evidence 
appears to suggest somewhere in the region north of the 
Caucasus 

There is no need to trace in detail the history of the Aryan 
controversy. It wfll be enou^ to say that while the Ger- 
mans claimed that the Aryans were tall, fair, and long- 

jieaded the hypothetical ancestors of hypothetical proto- 

Teutons — ^the French, mainly on cultural grounds, claimed 
that the language and the civilization came into Europe 
' with the Alpines (Eurasiatics, p. 149) who are of medium 
build, rather dark, and broad-headed. The decipherment 

1 Op cit , p. 120. 
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of the language of the very Jewish-looking Hittites — ^which 
was certainly Aryan — ^and the discovery of certain Aryan 
languages m North-West India may throw a new complexion 
on the whole question. 

Both the German and the French views cannot be 
entirely true, but both may be partially or entirely erro- 
neous. In so far as the origins of our complex civilization 
can be associated with any particular physical type, it must 
be hnked neither with the Nordic nor with the Eurasiatic 
but rather with the Mediterranean And when we come to 
deal with the existing ethmc conditions of central Europe, 
it will be seen that the prevaihng physical type is Eurasiatic 
rather than either Nordic or Mediterranean 

We pass from discussmg errors concerning the origin of 
the population of Europe to consider elements that are not 
only obscure or rmsconceived or both, but are also scarcely 
to be credited. In all discussion concermng ethmc groups 
It has always been difiScult to reach firm ground in anything 
hke an accurate and extensive record of the actual descent 
of the mdividuals to be investigated. The uncertamty of 
their own descent seems to be unrealized by the great 
majority even of educated people. One frequently hears 
and reads the statement, for instance, that an individual is 
“ a member of a family which has resided at such-and-such 
a locahty for hundreds of years ” It is not reahzed what 
vast research the tracing of such a descent would mean 

Suppose that we wish to trace a family history back to 
about 1700 — say 240 years — a claim by no means unusually 
made Allowing 30 years for a generation, this would 
mean eight generations and (not allowmg for km-marnage) 
a consideration of 510 mdividuals, that is to say, two 
parents, plus four grandparents, plus eight great-grand- 
parents, and so on up to 2®. How many people fciow any- 
thing of all their 510 ancestors since the year 1700 ? We 
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shall be surprised if many of our readers can give the names 
of a tenth of that number What proportion of people can 
supply even the names of all their eight great-grandparents, 
let alone give any account of all of them Inquiry among 
friends will ehcit the fact that the proportion is quite small. 
The descent can often be traced in one or two male Imes 
for several generations, but the record through female lines 
usually fades after two generations, except for the direct 
hne at which alone the genealogist is generally aimmg. 

Moreover, to trace legitimate descent back to eight 
generations would involve the mvestigation of 255 separate 
fertile couplings, all of which must be in wedlock On 
this matter the question of illegitimacy comes m. If the 
comparative figures of illegitimacy be examined the con- 
clusion will soon be reached that no ethnologist who is 
investigatmg Europe can afford to ignore this factor. 

The figures are approximately as follows • ^ 


Country 


Austria 

Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark ? 

England and Wales 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Switzerland 


Illegitimate births 
(percentage of total 
births') 

27 0 mcreasing 
4 3 decreasmg 
10 8 stationary 
10 8 

4 6 „ 

8 5 

12 1 mcreasing 
1 8 decreasing 
8 8 stationary 


^ In describmg the figures as “ mcreasmg,” “ decreasmg,” or 
“ stationary ” it will be noted that the rate of illegitimate births 
to all births is considered for each country The movement (or 
want of movement) of these rates, in any case, may or may not 
be a function of the birth-rate as a whole The proportional 
rates over a long senes of years for each country is given on 
pp. 238-9. 
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These figures represent the latest available statistics of 
illegitimacy (from 1930 to 1932 in different cases) in official 
returns. Such figures cannot, however, of their nature in- 
clude certain other categories. Firstly, there are the 
children of married women by others than their husbands. 
Secondly, there are the children of single women falsely 
returned as married. There can be no means of estimating 
these categories, but the true figures of illegitimacy must be 
considerably higher than the returned figures- Illegiti- 
macy has thus to be taken into account in considering 
descents. 

From our table it will be seen that the highest figures for 
illegitimacy are m the German-speaking countries (For 
the very high figures in Austria there are special reasons 
of a social and religious nature, which we need not discuss 
here.) In Germany nearly one person in eight is bom 
officially illegtimate, and a higher proportion must actually 
be illegitimate. Under such circumstances what chance 
will there be of any rehable knowledge of a descent involv- 
ing 255 couphngs and some 510 mdmduals in the last two 
and a half centuries ? On this as on many other grounds 
we must disrmss all idea of “ purity of racial descent ” 
among human beings as a figment without any adequate 
basis of support derived from observed fact. 

The most extensive investigation that has yet been made 
of supposedly “ pure stocks ” is that of Dr. Ales Hrdhdka 
on The Old Americans (1925) — an excessively laborious and 
painstaking piece of work, m which the author mvestigated 
the physical characters of Americans of long American 
lineage. He soon found that in effect he could not go 
beyond grandparents, and even then true “ Old Amencans,” 
who satisfied his scientific standards as to the American 
birth of their grandparents, were far from easy to fiind. 
He was able, however, to investigate some 2,000 of them, 
who, to judge by their measurements, proved to be a highly 
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vanable group In the following table we give only the 
figures derived from the pigmentation of the males. 


Skin Colour 

Light 

0 5 per cent. 


Medium 

67 5 



Swarthy 

27 5 

33 


Freckly 

45 

33 

Half Colour 

Light 

5 3 per cent. 


Light brown 

16 0 



Medium 

50 0 



Dark 

25 0 



Black 

1 1 



Red 

26 


Eye Colour 

Light 

310 per cent. 


Mixed 

52 5 



Dark 

16 5 

33 


The other figures and measurements of the “ Old Ameri- 
cans ” vaned within similar ranges Of the figures as a 
whole It may be said that they represent a fair random 
sample of Europeans taken with an avoidance of those from 
the Mediterranean region (which is not the same thing as 
an avoidance of the Mediterranean type). The study of 
Dr. Hrdhdka’s work wiU leave httle doubt that the well- 
known “ American type ” is a product of social not of 
genetic factors, and that the Nordic element in the “ Old 
merican ” is small (pp. 209-10). 

These conclusions are strengthened by the marked 
change m physical appearance to be noted m the Umted 
States durmg the last forty or fifty years What used to 
strike foreign observers was the prevalence of taU lantern- 
jawed individuals : what strikes them now is the prevalence 
of square-faced stocky busmess men. Uncle Sam has 
given place to Mr. Babbitt. In so far as this is not merely 
an affair of subjective opimon but represents a real change 
— and there is reason to suppose that it does so to a measur- 
able extent — ^it must be largely due to non-heritable social 
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modification impressing itself on the population in each 
generation. 

Hitherto we have considered the difficulties and pitfalls 
of the ethnologist when he is treating separate ethmc 
groups. When he turns to what is, after all, his mam task, 
the presentation of some picture of mankind as a whole, 
that IS the interrelation of ethmc groups, then difficulties 
accumulate beyond present solution. In theory, taking 
the whole world as his province, it might perhaps be ex- 
pected that the ethnologist could plot out his grouped 
characters m such a way that the whole of mankind should 
fall into natural classes of which the affimties could then 
be demonstrated accordmg to a scale of related characters. 
In actual practice it soon becomes evident that no two of 
the grouped characters which have been made the basis of 
classification comcide in distribution. Wavy hair does not 
invariably accompany a narrow prominent nose, and the 
associated stature may be tall or short. A fair-haired 
people is not invariably dohchocephahc or blue-eyed. 
When the distribution of characters is plotted geographic- 
ally, the resultmg map is hke a sheet of paper on which 
half a dozen or more different colours have been spilt on 
top of each other, and allowed to run irregularly at the 
edges. The reason for this is the relative independence of 
characters after crossmg, due to the existence of separate 
Mendehan genes and their capacity for recombination 
(pp. 68-70) 

It follows that any attempt at racial classffication which 
is based upon the distribution of characters, must be content 
with an arrangement which holds good only in general 
terms and is subject to numerous cross-divisions 

On the other hand, the ethnologist may, and very fre- 
quently does, approach his problem by reference to pre- 
viously defined hypothetical types, although this may not 
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always be admitted by him. This method is perfectly 
legitimate m certain stages of an inductive science, but in 
ethnology it has stimulated generahzation from inadequate 
data. Recent advances in our knowledge of genetics throw 
doubt upon its value for our particular theme For this 
the manner of growth of ethnological investigation is partly 
responsible Geographical exploration has proceeded 
piecemeal and knowledge of the different varieties of man 
has been gathered here and there and little by httle. Thus 
tj^es found in remoter parts of the world have been de- 
scribed before material has been available for the systematic 
study of the problem as a whole. 

In all this, of course, ethnology does not differ from any 
other branch of systematic study of material drawn from a 
wide geographical distribution, but in the study of man the 
result seems to have been particularly unfortunate 

A great part of the ethnographical hterature is vitiated 
by what seems a pecuharly elementary error. Descriptions 
of population are given a false appearance of exactness by 
the use of average figures for measurements, sometimes with 
the addition of the extreme variations at either end. Such 
statements have httle if any greater value than general 
impressions If we are told that in a group of, say, twenty 
individuals “ the average height is 5 feet 6 inches ” we 
know nothing of the composition of the group. It may, 
for mstance, consist of ten giants of 6 feet 6 inches and ten 
dwarfs of 4 feet 6 inches. If to the statement is added the 
additional quahfication that the extremes are 5 feet and 
6 feet, we still know nothmg defimte of the group except 
that it contains no dwarfs and no giants. It may consist 
of ten tall individuals of 6 feet and ten short individuals of 

5 feet, or it may contam one individual of 5 feet, one of 

6 feet, and eighteen of 5 feet 6 inches And there is an 
infinit y of possibihties between these extremes. 
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Nevertheless, anthropologicalliteratureisfuli of meaning- 
less statements of this order. They fill the pages of most 
of the many books on “ The Races of Man.” This false 
method has been misapplied with endless industry, especi- 
ally to head measurements. Such measurements are most 
easily made on specific social and pohtical groups, and on 
their fallacious results all manner of hypotheses have been 
and are being erected around the unscientific conception 
of “ race.” 

The only expression of measurements that is worthy of 
scientific consideration consists of curves of frequency- 
distnbution and mathematical conceptions derived from 
them But if even these are to have any value, the investi- 
gator must know exactly the nature of the group that is 
bemg measured — ^whether, for instance, it is a true random 
sample, or whether there has been some selection, and if so 
what kind of selection. 

There is another group of ideas that has not only intro- 
duced an extraordinary number of errors and rmsunder- 
standings mto discussions as to the “ races ” of man, but 
has also involved a fallacious method of presentation. 
The evolution of man and, specifically, of the existing 
varieties of man, is frequently represented m the form of 
a tree Much nusunderstandmg has unfortunately arisen 
in the course of evolutionary discussion by the use of this 
term and its dependants, “ stem,” “ stock,” “ branch,” 
“ root,” and so on. The simile is m many ways very un- 
fortunate, smce the essential picture created by a tree is 
that of roots converging in a trunk which diminishes as it 
ascends, and gives off branches on the way. Now most 
of the elements of this picture must be discarded if we 
would visuahze the process of biological descent. Firstly, 
there are no convergmg roots Seco ndly, all trees have 
an innate method of growth their goneial 

habit, whereas in biological deif'<*nt 
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branching is determined by opportumty and by external 
circumstances rather than by internal powers Thirdly, the 
question of which is branch and which trunk has an 
obvious answer for a tree but is by no means obvious at 
any particular level of evolutionary descent. Fourthly, 
evolutionary branches may — ^if they have not proceeded 
too far — umte again after they have diverged and then 
either rebranch or remam united. This reumon of branches 
is especially pronounced in man 

One of the most pernicious of aU methods of viewing 
the European scene is what we may caU the “ systematized 
anecdotal” Each nation and each group within each 
nation forms its own idea of itself 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us > 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us. 

An’ foolish notion 

There is such a power. That power is science, and 
especially the science of statistics. It would doubtless 
surprise many Germans to learn that in Germany the 
returned rate of illegitimate to total births is the highest 
in Europe except that of Austria and that it is nearly three 
times as high as in England and 50 per cent higher than 
m France (pp 238-9), that m Germany the suicide rate 
is double that in England and half as high agam as in 
France (p. 240), and that m Germany the homicide rate 
is four times as high as in England and twice as high as 
in France (p. 241) Doubtless if we examined statistics 
of certain other matters we should discover that our own 
coimtry was m no position to cast stones at others And 
that IS a very good reason to avoid national complacency 
and to seek that humane and objective attitude which 
science — ^through reason '^d absence of prejudice — alone 
can give. 
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It IS difficult to avoid the conclusion that not a few of 
the anomahes which are encountered by those who have 
endeavoured to trace the “ racial affinities ” of the varieties 
of man have arisen from an a prion approach to the 
problem. Characters have been attributed to a precon- 
ceived type, rather than the actual type determined from 
Its characters by patient research on the populations them- 
selves Tables of “ racial affinities ” have been drawn up 
for which there is very httle ponderable evidence. Con- 
flictmg facts have been ignored- Such, for example, is the 
fact that types have been postulated as a logical necessity 
without due emphasis on their hypothetical character, 
although no individual in a given population may conform 
m all characters to that type. 

This concept of an original ideal type, later obscured 
by the admixture of ahen elements, has provided the 
mtellectual foundation for all the arguments of the 
“ Nordic ” and “ Aryan ” theories and the attitude these 
involve towards “ racial ” and pohtical problems We 
repeat that such writmg and such thmking is not justified 
by science. 
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THE MAIN ETHNIC GROUPS OF EUROPE 

Wb have discussed some of the many obstacles to an. 
attempt to arrange the ethmc groups of mankind m an 
ordered classification. These difficulties are in part due to 
man’s readiness to resort to migration for solvmg his 
economic difficulties and especially threats to his food 
supply, whether from nature or from his fellow-men. 
These continual movements from territory to territory, 
whether by gradual penetration or by overwhelming 
waves of migration, have brought about constant redistri- 
bution of ethmc groups. Different ethnic groups when 
they come in contact will often fight but they will invari- 
ably interbreed Thus it has come about that human 
movements, with their consequent contacts, have pro- 
foundly changed the physical characters of the groups 
upon which they have impinged 

The reader is now in a position to appreciate the funda- 
mental difference between the term “ race ” as applied to 
animals and the term “ race ” — ^for which we prefer to 
substitute the term “ ethmc group ” — as misapphed to 
man With certain rare and special exceptions — ^the 
nature of which does not affect our discussion — ^the races 
of animals do not wander from their normal habitat. 
Even the annual movements of birds, the most mobile 
of animals, take place along regular tracks. Stabihty in 
the habitat of animals is an important and basic factor in 
the formation of races, or “ sub-species ” as zoologists 
usually call them. 

To take one example, the elephants of Ceylon form a 
race of the Indiah elephant, species Elephas indicus. The 
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Ceylon race of the species Elephas indicus is very distinc- 
tive, for instance, in the females not possessing tusks. 
The two races are doubtless completely fertile inter se, but 
^ Adam’s Bridge ” connecting the continent of Asia with 
Ceylon has been a chain of islands impassable to elephants 
for many miUenma. 

How different from the human inhabitants of Ceylon I 
Most of the ethmc groups that have ever come mto India 
have passed or been driven southward or have travelled 
by sea to Ceylon and have left descendants there. Even 
the Vedda of Ceylon have absorbed much foreign blood 
and culture and speak a language which is largely Aryan 
though they still rank with the Austrahans, the Negrillos 
of central Africa, and the Andamanese among the peoples 
possessed of the most elementary of existmg cultures. 

In the vast majority of existing peoples, and more 
especially m those of Europe, most individuals present 
combinations of characters which are to be traced to a 
variety of sources. There are also many national groups 
in which there is no smgle clearly predominant type In 
such a grouping, judgment as to the dominant type 
becomes at best a matter of statistical computation. 
Moreover, even statistics will not help us unless they 
represent the number and degree of variations from the 
mean or average. As we have suggested, we need a 
senes of frequency curves to give an ethnological descrip- 
tion of such groups. 

Any systematic descriptive account of existmg peoples 
must therefore mclude many mixed and intermediate 
groups of which the ethmc position and afBmties are 
matters of inference. The physical characters of the 
larger part of the world’s population have still to be 
submitted to effective observation and analysis. Many 
observations that have been made, especially m Europe, 
have been the work of biased observers, or have been 
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made on selected materials and need correction Seldom 
do the published figures allow a proper statistical treatment 
of the range of variation. 

Hence some anthropologists have gone so far as to say 
that no classification of human ethmc groups, m a bio- 
logical or indeed any scientific sense, is possible. Any 
biological arrangement of the types of European man is 
still largely a subjective process, and is at best classificatory 
m a descriptive sense only. It should, therefore, be no 
matter for surprise that there is much difference of opimon 
as to the number of the varieties of man which should be 
recogmzed In the progress of ethnological study there 
has been a marked tendency to add to the total. 

Linnaeus (1735) recognized four “ varieties ” of Homo 
sapiens European Man, Asiatic Man, African Man, and 
American Man. Blumenbach (1781) adopted five. Cauca- 
sian, Mongohan, Ethiopian, American, and Malay. 
Huxley (1870) descnbed five “ principal races ” or “ types ” 
and fourteen “ secondary races ” or “ modifications ” 
Demker (1900) formulated seventeen groups, consisting 
of twenty-nine “ races ” and “ sub-races.” In the ulti- 
mate analysis the matter must be mcapable of scientific 
detenmnation, smce the decision as to what is a “ race ” is 
a personal matter restmg largely on subjective impressions. 

For the present purposes only the more widely recog- 
nized groupings will be considered Their prmcipal 
characters will be noted only in so far as is necessary to 
discuss the place assigned to European peoples m the 
general classification of ethnic types. 

In considermg ethmc groups, especially of the kmd to 
be met with m Europe, three main methods may be em- 
ployed: (1) with reference to the existmg geography of 
certain physical types; (2) with reference to the migra- 
tions of ethnic groups in the past; (3) by full description 
of populations in terms of physical characters, together 
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with statistically valid curves and correlation tables which 
can then be interpreted m the hght of other knowledge. 

(1) With the geographical method, existing popula- 
tions are observed and arranged around ideal types. 
These types are constructed accordmg to current behefs 
regarding the character of the minor sub-species (p. 116) 
which are assumed to be the original constituents of the 
present mixed population. (Since these ideal types must 
be created from the individuals that we observe, it must 
be realized that the process is a circular one and not a 
steady progress from the known to the less known ) A 
human geography is thus built up by outlines of those 
regions in which representatives of the ideal types are 
fotmd in the highest proportion 

(2) With the historical method, an explanation of the 
present distribution of ethnic types is sought by consider- 
ing the past distribution and movements of actual or 
inferred ethmc groups. (It will be observed that this is 
also a circular process) The past records of ethnic 
groups, when not contained in older written documents, 
must be pieced together as “ pre-history,” that is the 
investigation of human remains and associated cultures. 
In considering all cultural phenomena it must be kept 
steadily in view that the processes of cultural descent 
are quite different from the laws of biological inheri- 
tance. This method is the archaeological in the restricted 
sense 

(3) The third method, of straightforward but full 
scientific description, has not yet been employed on an 
adequate scale. It should be the next goal at which to 
aim. 


With regard to the methods actually employed, we see 
that each has its mherent difficulties and fallacies. In 
the present formative state of ethnological science the 
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methods 1 and 2 do not yield results which coincide "very 
closely. It is true that we can only deal with such know- 
ledge as we have and treat it for what it is worth But it 
is also true that it is the besetting sin both of writers and 
readers of anthropological works to assume more than 
the methods will yield or the facts allow. Thus many 
of the passions arising from economic and cultural clashes 
have been rationalized on very unsure ethnic foundations. 
The great prestige of scientific method has carried with 
it many such unfortunate misunderstandings. The results, 
especially perhaps the negative results, of anthropology 
are extremely valuable, but they must be kept strictly 
within their own sphere There is not yet an agreed body 
of scientific opimon concerrung the origin and vanabihty 
of the different characters and especially the mental 
characters of the various ethnic groups. Thus there is still 
lacking adequate knowledge for sound judgment. 

In the following sketch of an arrangement of the mam 
varieties of mankind we shall confine our attention to 
those characters which are the most convement and readily 
observed. We place the hair in the first rank and com- 
bme with it the pigmentation of the skin and the form of 
the nose, as described on pp. 98-102, We can thus 
distingmsh three major groupings of mankind : 

(1) Black woolly hair, dark brown or black skin, and a 
broad nose. 

(2) Wavy or curly hair of any colour from black to flaxen, 
dark brown to white skin, and typically a medium or 
narrow nose with usually a high bridge. 

(3) Straight, lank dark hair, yellowish skm, nose with a 
tendency to be broad and low-bridged. 

Very broadly speakmg, each of these groups is charac- 
terized by a difference m the head-form. The peoples 
with dark skins have predominantly long heads, the 
peoples with yellow skins have predommantly broad 
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heads, and the peoples with light skms have predominantly 
medium heads. 

There is an enormous number of e.xceptions even to 
this primary arrangement, and there is a great deal of 
overlap of the classificatory characters Thus broad- 
headed peoples occur among the dark-skinned group: 
there is, for example, a broad-headed element amounting 
to about five per cent, among certain Negroes of the 
Congo, Agam, many individuals with wavy hair and 
other characters of the “ white ” group have quite as much 
pigmentation of hair and skin as certain individuals in 
the woolly-haired dark-skinned group, as for example of 
the Austrahan aborigines and of the darker peoples of 
South India In fact anomalous features comphcate all 
attempts at arrangement 

Speaking in the most general terms, the woolly-haired, 
dark-skinned peoples live within or near the tropics m 
Africa and Oceama, but the Tasmanians hved in a tem- 
perate climate. The smooth-haired, yeUow-skinned peoples 
hve eastward of the Pamirs m Asia and extend over the 
Aunerican continents. The wavy- or curly-haired groups 
(Cymotrichi) are intermediate in physical characters 
between the other two major groups and roughly speakmg 
occupy the rest of the world. 

Among the Cymotrichi the hair may be straight but 
it is finer in quahty than that of the lank-haired yeHow- 
skinned major group, and it is not circxdar in section. 
There are all shades of skin-colour from fair or “ white ” 
to very dark, and also all varieties in head-shape. Cul- 
turally the difFerences are equally pronounced. At one 
end of the social scale are numerous Cymotnchous 
peoples, as for mstance the hairy Amu of Japan,^ the 

^ Some ethnologists regard the Amu as proto-Nordic. They 
have a hght brown skm, dark wavy hair and dark eyes, their 
language is not Aryan. 
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jungle tribes of India, the Vedda of Ceylon, and the 
Austrahan aborigines, all peoples with primitive forms of 
culture — but these are outside the scope of this book 
At the other end of the social scale are the peoples respon- 
sible for the great ancient and modern histone civilizations 
of the Near and Middle East and of Europe. 

When the modem type of man was occupying Europe 
in Aungnacian times at the beginning of the Upper 
Palaeohthic Age there were several types of presumably 
Cymotnehous man of which mention need be made only 
of three- (1) Grimaldi, of moderate stature, with a long 
narrow head and slightly protruding jaw. (2) Cro-Magnon, 
of very great stature, a long narrow but low head with a 
short broad face (3) Predmost-Combe Capelle, with a 
long narrow but high head and a long face.^ There were 
other varieties m the mesohthic (Epipalaeolithic) period. 
Traces of some of these types can still be found among 
existing peoples in various places, but they have disappeared 
as ethnic groups. 

Important for our purpose is a great sub-group of the 
Cymotnchi for which the term “ Mediterranean ” m an 
extended sense is now usually employed. Elliot Smith 
has suggested for it the name of the “ Brown Race.” It 
composes a collection of ethnic groups charactenzed by a 
saUow-white to hght brown or even brown complexion, 
black hair, long to medium head-form, and medium 
stature. The Mediterranean type is much more widely 
distributed than the Mediterranean area, as was recognized 
by Sergi m his classical work. The Mediterranean Race 
(1901). 

In Africa the Mediterranean type is so widely distributed 

^ The “ cymotnehous ” (Greek = “ wavy-haired ”) character 
3f these three groups is an inference, chiefly from the form of 
parts of then skeletons. No hair of these people has survived 
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that some would prefer to call it “ Hamitic ” Moreover, 
the same type is found much farther north, for example 
m England. Thus Elhot Smith writes 

“ So staking IS the family hkeness between the Early 
Neolithic peoples of the British Isles and the Mediter- 
ranean and the bulk of the population, both ancient 
and modem, of Egypt and East Africa, that a descrip- 
tion of the bones of an Early Briton of that remote 
epoch might apply in all essential details to an inhabitant 
of Somaliland.” ^ 

At the present day this dohchocephahc group of wavy- 
haired people is a fundamental element in the population 
of Europe, especially m the West. The type is widely 
distabuted from the Mediterranean to the British Isles. 
It IS weD represented m the Ibenan Penmsula and the 
western Mediterranean It constitutes a strongly marked 
element on the north coast of Africa, and of the East 
African coast north of the Negro zone, where it is repre- 
sented by the particular type everywhere recognized as 
Hamitic. The eastern branch of Hamites more often than 
not shows Negro admixture 

The physical characters of the Mediterranean type are 
wavy or curly black hair, an average stature of about 
5 feet 3 mches, slender build, long head and narrow 
oval face, straight nose rather inchmng to be broad; 
the eyes are very dark. The pre-dynastic or proto- 
Egyptians present perhaps the purest example we have 
of the Mediterranean t 5 rpe, which m the modern Egyptian 
has been modified by the incommg, as far back as Pyramid 
times, of a rounder-headed broader-faced people. There 
were probably several varieties of European Mediterranean 
man, but such details do not concern us here. , 

The Semites can only be regarded as a group of Mediter- 

^ Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians (1923), p. 65. 
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raneans who have been named from the language they 
speak. The term “ Semite,” like the term “ Aryan,” 
should not therefore strictly speaking be employed save 
as a hnguistic and cultural description. It denotes in 
current ethnological usage a number of Semitic-speakmg 
peoples, such as Arabs and Jews,’^ and in this sense alone 
can we employ it here The Arabian “ Semite ” is of 
medium stature, with a long head, black hair, oval face, 
and a finely formed narrow nose.^ The Bedawin of 
northern Arabia is no doubt the purest “ Semite ” hving , 
this IS the Arab of the text-books, with a fine oval face 
descnbed as sometimes of almost ideal beauty In south 
Arabia, though mainly Arabic-speaking, other Semitic 
languages occur, and the people are predominantly round- 
headed, frequently with an Armenoid nose; they are, as 
far as our present knowledge goes, essentially Mesopota- 
mian, though It is hkely that these mcomers have overlaid 
and modified older local types. 

The “ Hamites,” or Hamitic-speaking peoples, are 
generally divided into two groups, the Eastern and Northern, 
the latter being African Mediterraneans, sometimes 
called “ Libyans ” by those who do not recognize them 
as Hamites. The Eastern “ Hamites ” are most closely 
akin to the so-caUed “ Semites ” In fact physical, hn- 
guistic, and cultural evidence indicates that Semites and 
Hamites must be regarded as twin groups sprung from a 
common stock not so many thousand years ago. This 
applies especially to the Eastern Hamites ^roto-Egyptians, 
Abyssmians, Somah, and the Beja of the Eastern Egyptian 
desert and the Red Sea coastlands farther south). The 
Eastern Hamites are represented in their purest form by 
certain hill peoples of the Eastern Egyptian desert and the 
Bern Amer of the Sudan. They are long-headed, rather 

^ It must be remembered that most Jews are very unlike the 
“ pure ” Semitic type of northern Arabia 
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short of stature, and with a reddish-coloured skin, the 
usually curly hair, long face, and pointed chin are character- 
istic of this group. The Northern Hamites have become 
somewhat differentiated from the Eastern group. They 
are indeed scarcely to be distinguished from European 
Mediterraneans. Especially among the Kabyles are to 
be found a considerable number of tall, brown-haired, 
blue-eyed mdividuals. These elements some students 
ascribe to a late Vandal imimgration, but green-eyed, red- 
haired Libyans are unmistakably represented in Egyptian 
tombs of the nineteenth dynasty. 

The Hebrew people were no doubt m the first instance 
of North Semitic provenance, from their written records 
we must conclude that they were onginaDy a North 
Syrian group which received accretions from Mesopota- 
mian, Egyptian, Hittite, Amorite, and perhaps other 
sources. A particular type of modem Jew with the 
heavy nose and pronounced nostrils is more Armenoid 
than Mediterranean. The Armenoids with exaggerated 
so-called “ Jewish ” noses stnkmgly resemble the ancient 
Hittites, whose gods — and hence whose reigmng fanulies 
— ^had the nose now most typically associated with the 
Jew of caricature and comic opera This exaggerated 
form of the feature cannot, however, be said to occur m 
the bulk of the Jewish people, though the nostrils are 
often broad and curved, exposing part of the septum. 
It IS this “ nostrihty ” that is perhaps most typical of the 
“ Jewish ” nose. 

Like most existing peoples with a record extending 
back into antiquity, the Jews have long since left their 
ancestral home and have become mixed with other peoples. 
They share the phenomena of their dispersal with very 
many other groups. They are pecuhar, though not 
umque (we may recall the Armenians and Gipsies) in 
preservmg in their dispersal a defimte, thou^ fading, 
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cultural unity. Among dispersed peoples they are prob- 
ably umque in their spiritual and intellectual gifts, m the 
contnbutions they have made to civilization m general, 
and to modem European civihzation m particular. 

In discussing Hebrew origins we must consider whether 
there are any elements resembhng their original stock 
remaimng m their ancient home The most mterestmg 
for our purpose is certainly the small surviving group of 
Samaritans who now reside only in and around the town 
of Nablus, the ancient Schechem Of these there are 
now only about 100 They form an extremely closed 
caste whose social relations are jealously guarded. What- 
ever their origin, it is certain that they are the survivors of 
a group that has remained on the present site, with a 
persistent but decaymg rehgious outlook, since at least 
500 B.c. They have been profoundly affected by the 
Arabic culture, by which they have been surrounded for 
1300 years Their speech is wholly Arabic Physically 
they are fairly dark, very tall, shghtly built, with very 
vanable form of head and face, and prominent finely- 
formed nose with high bridge The Samaritans have 
among them a fair element, for nearly half are blond, and 
red hair and gieemsh eyes are not uncommon Individuals 
similar to the Samaritans, though usually less tall, are to 
be found among the Bedawin The type is also encoun- 
tered among modem Hebrews, but is decidedly rare among 
them. 

A second regional group of the Cymotnchi is the Nordic. 
This also IS a narrow-nosed group but is distinguished 
from the Mediterranean group by fair complexion and 
tall stature. The typical Nordic has a florid or reddish- 
white skin, straight, wavy, or curly hair of a yellow, light 
brown, or tawny colour, typically the eyes are blue or 
grey. The head is mesocephahc with a tendency to 
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dolichocephaiy , the skull is ragged with strongly marked 
muscular impressions, the face is long with a prominent, 
narrow, usually straight nose and a well-developed chin. 
This IS the characteristic type of Scandmavia, it is also 
common m the north central European plam and frequent 
in the British Isles 

A third regional group consisting of white-skinned, 
broad-headed peoples were termed Eurasiatic by Sergi. 
They inhabit the plateaux and mountams that extend 
from north of the Himalayas, through Asia Minor to the 
Balkans and the mountain zone of Europe. Of these we 
can distinguish four mam stocks : 

1. The group usually termed “ Alpme,” which is very 
broad-headed, has chestnut-brown or black hair, hazel- 
grey or brown eyes. The nose is inclined to be broad 
and is frequently concave. The stature is medium, about 
5 feet 4J mches, and the body is thick-set The range of 
this type is from Russia to central France. The Eastern 
members are termed Slavs (p 168). 

2 The Pamir or Iraman type is prevalent from Persia 
to Manchuria. Its most noticeable character as com- 
pared with other Eurasiatics is the abundance of facial 
hair which varies in colour from brown to hght. The 
eyes are inclmed to be hght m colour and occasionally are 
blue. It IS doubtful whether this group has influenced 
Europe to any appreciable extent. 

3. The Armenoid or Anatohan type is widely distributed 
in the near East. This ethnic type is of medium stature. 
Stocky and fleshy. The extremely broad head is high 
and has a flattened occipital region, the face is broad. 
The very characteristic nose is prominent, aquihae, and 
has a depressed tip and large wmgs. This type was 
characteristic of the aristocracy among the ancient Hittites, 
and a noticeable proportion of Jews conform to this type. 

4. The Dinaric (Illyrian) type is found on both sides 
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of the northern Adriatic, the Illyrian mountain system 
with extensions to the north and south Von Eickstedt 
says the type is prominent in south Poland and in Silesia 
and to a less extent in other parts of Germany^ This 
type IS sharply distinguished from the Armenoid in various 
ways, notably in being slender and very tall and having a 
long face, but both share the broad high head with a 
flattened occiput It is characterized by pronounced 
brachycephaly, tall stature, dark hair, rather tawny skin, 
long face, and particularly by the long, narrow, high- 
bridged, convex nose. 

The two following groups, though probably never very 
numerous, have played an important part in the dissemina- 
tion of culture in Europe, and traces of their respective 
types can stiU be seen among existing populations. 

The Prospectors — so called smce they are thought to 
have been largely concerned with early prospecting for 
tm, copper, and gold — are a recently defined group. 
Perhaps they were a cross between Mediterraneans and 
Armenoids that presumably origmated in the eastern 
Mediterranean They are regarded as having been 
essentially a trading people Men of the Prospector type 
are fotmd to-day in small numbers among various coastal 
peoples from southern Italy and Spain northwards 
There are pockets of them at the mouths of the Loire 
and Charente, in Brittany, Wales, and other places. The 
hvmg representatives of the Prospectors — the “ maritime 
Armenoids ” of Elhot Smith — are tall, muscular brachy- 
cephals (C I. 82-84) with sallow skm and dark hair and eyes 
(pp. 159, 196). 

The Beaker-folk, the Round-barrow men of Britam, 
perhaps origmated m a cross between Dinancs and Nordics 

^ E. von Eickstedt, Rassenkunde und Rassengeschichte des 
MenscKkeit, Stuttgart, 1934. 
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which took place on the southern border of the European 
plain. They usually combine the fair coloration and 
strong growth of the Nordics with the Eurasiatic broad 
head. In late Neohthic and Early Bronze Age times they 
spread from central Europe southward and northward, 
especially to Denmark and England (p 196) 

There is an ethnic group m eastern Europe which has 
been variously termed “ Oriental,” ^ mcluding its “ Vistu- 
lian ” sub-group , “ East Baltic ” ® or “ East Europide.” ® 
It is characterized as being of medium stature, stocky, 
with a moderately broad head and a broad, bony, fiat face. 
The skin is fair with a grey tinge, the hair is a faded blond 
to an ash-blond, the eyes grey or blue-grey The nose is 
often upturned. These characters are seen among Finns, 
White Russians, Ukraimans, Poles, eastern Prussians, 
and Esths, and are characteristic of the Tavastians of 
Finland. Most contmental anthropologists regard the 
above peoples as constituting a vahd group, but differ 
as to Its sigmficance. Thus von Eickstedt regards it as 
a “ racial ” intermediate between north Europeans and 
Asiatics, but Gunther holds that the whole of central 
and northern Russia was stiU in the occupation of Finno- 
Ugnan peoples m the fifth century B.c. Later they 
came mto contact with Nordic tribes and more especially 
with “ Nordic proto-Slavs ” As the Nordic upper layer 
disappeared these northern Slavs acquired east Baltic 
characters, though the Aryan Slav language replaced the 
Finno-Ugrian speech ^ Another view is that indefinite 

^ I. J. Deniker, Les races et les peoples de la Terre, Pans, 
1926, p. 140 

® H. F K Gunther, The Racial Elements of European History, 
London, 1927, p 112 

* E. von Eickstedt, loc. cit , pp. 365—75 

*• Finno-Ugrian is a name applied to a family of non-Aryan 
languages spoken m Europe by the Finns, Esthonians, Hun- 
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gj:oups arose in Russia through a mixture of early “ Nordic ” 
steppe folk with Ugnans and that some of them became 
slavized. 

We must give some space to the peculiar type of ethmc 
grouping of which the Jews form the best-known example. 
Ripley, m his classic Races of Europe (1900), concludes 
by affirming that “ the Jews are not a race but only a 
people after all.” We believe him to be right The Jews 
can rank neither as nation nor even as ethmc unit, but 
rather as a socio-rehgious group carrying large Mediter- 
ranean, Armenoid, and many other elements, and vaiying 
greatly in physical characters. Like many other groups 
its members are held together partly by external pressure 
of various kinds, partly by a long historic memory, partly 
by a sense of common suffermg, partly by a rehgion. 
These factors, actmg through long ages, have produced 
a common consciousness which is relaxed when the 
pressures are relaxed and intensified v/ith the reverse 
process 

The Jews are essentially a product of their environment 
in the Roman Empire and m the Christian kmgdoms 
that succeeded it. Before the Captivity they are beheved 
to have numbered some three-quarters of a milhon. 
Six centuries later their numbers m the Roman Empire 
are calculated at between four and seven milhons, or 
about 7 per cent of the population, that is, seven times 
the percentage found in Germany to-day Their mcrease 
had come about m part through the accession of prosel 3 des. 

ganans, Lapps, and by tabes m certain parts of Russia. In 
Asia the language of the Samoyedes, among others, belongs to 
this group The element Ugrian is denved from Yura or Ugra, 
'the country on either side of the Ural mountains The Fmno- 
Ugnan languages are generally considered to be a family of the 
Ural-Altaic group which contains three other hnguistic faimhes, 
Turkish, Mongol, and Manchu (see footnote p. 176). 
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Dispersed throughout the Empire from a very early date, 
they became especially numerous m Spain, m southern 
Gaul, and along the Rhme. In the East there were large 
groups in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Alexandria With 
the division and fall of the Empire considerable move- 
ments took place In the East the Jews received immense 
accessions in the seventh century from the Chazars, a 
people of Turki^ origin whose territory extended from 
the Black Sea to the heart of Russia. In the West we 
fin d datable Jewish monuments in Italy from the earliest 
Christian centuries, and in Fiance from the seventh 
century On the Rhine there were Jewish settlements 
before many of the Germamc tribes were driven west- 
ward, and the synagogue at Worms is one of the oldest 
buildings in Germany. In the Ibenan penmsula Jews 
were in continuous occupation until driven out by the 
Inquisition in the fifteenth century. In all these localities 
the Jews received accretions from the surrounding popula- 
tion, and contributed elements to it At the present tune 
there are about fifteen milhon Jews m the world Thus 
m fifteen hundred years their numbers have only doubled. 
About ten million now five m Europe, about four and a 
half million m America, and perhaps three-quarters of a 
miUion in Asia Before the War there were about six 
milhon Jews m western Russia The Treaty of Versailles 
left about half this number to Russia, the remainder 
becoming inhabitants of the new states on the western 
frmge of the Soviet Umon — ^Esthoma, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and reconstituted Poland. 

In considermg the physical anthropology of the Jews it 
must be remembered that for centuries they have been 
subject to a differential selection through bemg debarred 
from owmng land, forced into certain occupations, and 
confined to crowded unhealthy ghettoes 
^ See footnote p. 176 
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Historically and traditionally two groups of Jews are 
recognized, Ashkenazim and Sephardim. The former, 
perhaps 80 per cent, of European Jewry, are found for 
the most part in Russia, Poland, Germany, and m northern 
Europe generally. The Sephardim predominate in Medi-* 
terranean lands. There are differences in physical charac- 
ters between the two groups, indeed the Jews vary as 
much as, if not more than, any people in Europe. More- 
over, in every country there are Jewish individuals whose 
physical characters resemble those of the people among 
whom they have settled, due no doubt to intermixture. 
The “ Jewish ” nose, though generally miscalled “ Semitic,” 
IS Armenoid in origin, and the modem Jews, if not pre- 
dominantly Armenoid, certainly exhibit more Armenoid 
than “ Semitic ” characters. Nor is this element a matter 
of the last few hundred years, it began soon after the 
Israehtes estabhshed themselves m Palestme. Ezekiel’s 
admomtion (xvi. 45), “Thy mother was a Hittite and 
thy father an Amorite,” is probably a fair statement in 
parable of what was even then happening on a large 
scale. The “ Jewish ” nose is said to be present in only 
about 15 per cent of adult male Jews in New York City, 
though in Gahcia one observer describes its presence in 
as many as 30 per cent 

The chief characteristics of the Ashkenazim are round 
and broad face, short concave nose, and small grey eyes, 
with mchnation to stoutness. Thus physically they are 
much like the northern Slavs. Sephardim tend to approach 
the Mediterranean type. They are weU represented by 
the type painted by Rembrandt, with oval face, nose 
promment and often thin and shapely, long black hair and 
beard, large almond-shaped eyes, and melancholy cast of 
countenance. The Sephardic type is enshrined as the 
Jewish heroine of romance. 

There is an impression that Jews are strongly brunet. 
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Dark hair and ejes do m fact exist in a majority, but m 
certain distncts of Poland a very substantial minority, 
given as from one-third to two-fifths of the Jewish popula- 
tion, are light coloured, while the blondness of Alsatian 
Jews has long been recogmzed- Even among the Sephar- 
dim there are many blonds Moreover, there is a strong 
tendency to redness, most marked in the near East, but 
very obvious m many western Jews. There is, further, 
a considerable proportion with hght brown hair and blue 
eyes. 

The head-form of the Jews is generally brachy- 
cephalic or high mesocephahc m Europe. This is by no 
means the case elsewhere. In south Arabia (Yemen) 
they are preponderantly dohchocephals, and in North 
Africa dohchocephals or low mesocephals. The follow- 
ing table indicates roughly the percentage of different 
head-forms : ^ 


DolichO’^ 

Meso- 

Brachy- 

cephalic 

cephalic 

cephahc 

Daghestan (213) (Caucasus) 5 

5 

85 

Europe (2641) 3 

24 

73 

North Africa (77) 26 

44 

30 

Yemen (78) 72 

22 

6 

In stature there is no uniformity* 

The wide divergence 


seems to be partly due to overcrowdmg and malnutrition. 
Stature, lowest in Poland and Lithuama — ^about 5 feet 
4 inches — ^is an inch to mches greater in south and 
Little Russia, while in England and the USA. averages 
of up to 5 feet 8 inches are recorded. We note especially 
the greater height of English Jews in more favourable 
conditions as compared with their poorer co-rehgiomsts 
of the East End of London. 

Dr. Leland W. Parr (m an mtroduction to the Anthro- 
pology of the Near East in Ancient and Recent Times, by 

^ M. Fishberg, The Jews (1911), p. 50. 
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C. U. Ariens Kappers, Amsterdam, 1934, p 195) finds 
a high degree of variability m the blood-groups of the 
Jews, which together with the variable head-form indicates 
ethmc mixture. The blood-groups of the Samantans 
show no affimty to those of the Hebrews. 

Having distinguished the mam ethmc groups of Europe, 
we turn now to consider the nations of Europe. To 
describe the origin and development of those nationalities 
would be to give an account of European history. We 
may remind the reader, however, that for 4,000 years and 
more there have been constant tribal movements in various 
directions throughout Europe. About the year 800 there 
was some stabili 2 ation of the tribal conditions. This 
developed into the “ Feudal System,” under which there 
was a large amount of tribal fusion The economic 
changes of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
with their attendant wars and invasions, broke down this 
system, and with the sixteenth century, nation-states of the 
modem type began to appear. Since then there have 
been many changes of frontiers, but the ethmc movements 
have been shght. 
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ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF EUROPEAN NATIONS 

It will be advisable to approach the questions arising out 
of the present populations of European countries from 
the historical aspect. It is, however, mamfest that in the 
following sketch it is possible to give only the most general 
outline of the early history of culture in Europe. For the 
sake of clarity it has been necessary to take a definite line, 
but we are fully aware that many of the statements are 
disputable. The very great complexity of the problems 
involved reqmres a discussion that is out of place in a book 
of this sort, but those who wish to gam further informa- 
tion are advised to study the important publications of 
Professor V Gordon Childe,^ and also the admirable 
series. The Conidors of Time, by H. J E Peake and H J. 
Fleure (Oxford, 1927-35) 

The various cultures of the Upper Palaeohthic epoch 
do not concern us, but it must be remembered that traces 
of the ethmc stocks of that time may even now be recog- 
nized in various parts of Europe. 

Conditions of hfe were unfavourable over a considerable 
part of Europe durmg the Mesohthic period (Diagram, 
p. 49), but nevertheless cultural influences appear to have 
intruded from North Africa and western Asia. Over all 
northern and western Europe the Mesohthic peoples were 
poverty-stricken hunters and collectors who used very 
small stone implements (microhths). So far as the scanty 

^ The Dawn of European f^ivihzation, London, 1925, The 
Aryans, a Study of Indo-European Origins, London, 1926, The 
Danube in Prehistory, Oxford, 1929, The Bronze Age, Cam- 
bridge, 1930. 
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evidence goes the people themselves seem to have had long 
or medium heads, but even at the beginning of this period 
a few broad skulls have been found — at Ofnet (Bavaria), 
Furfooz (Belgium), and Mughem (Portugal) — which repre- 
sent the vanguard of the Eurasiatic spread (p. 149) 

As Europe was gradually assuming the geographical 
conditions with which we are famihar its various regions 
took on those configurations and chmates which have so 
strongly and differentially affected the mode of life of its 
various inhabitants It was at this time that the Neolithic 
culture with its pohshed stone implements spread from 
east to west across Europe and along the Mediterranean. 

THE MEDITERIOMtEAN AREA 

In the south the Mediterranean area has a distinctive 
chmate and its three great pemnsulas and its islands have 
since Upper Palaeolithic times been inhabited by a fairly 
uniform ethmc type, which, however, has received accessions 
from other groups that stimulated the growth of its several 
cultures. 

In the valley of the Nile, the predynastic Egyptians 
(a branch of the Mediterranean ethmc group) were a 
flourishing cereal-growing people as early as the fifth 
nullenmum B.c. 

The Mediterraneans were a gifted group of peoples who 
under favourable circumstances developed high civiliza- 
tions. Those of Egypt, Greece, and Rome are known to 
aU, but there were other civilizations of less renown which 
are familiar to archaeologists. 

The first focus of Mediterranean European civilization 
was in Crete, Here there is a continmty of culture from 
Neohthic times with periods of advance and declme. 
The Cretans created a civilization that was truly European, 
though it received stimuh from Egypt and Asia Minor. 
The Mycenaean culture was an offshoot from the Cretan, 
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and Cretan influences affected the Aegean and indirectly 
vanous parts of Europe. Other Mediterranean cultures 
played a great part in the cultural history of central and 
northern Europe 

The maritime habit of the coastal and insular Mediter- 
raneans resulted in the diffusion of culture not only 
throughout the whole of the Mediterranean but also to 
western and north-western Europe and as far as the 
western Baltic. The eastern Mediterraneans earned their 
culture to south-east Spam. That land was rich in metals 
and early developed into an important cultural centre. 
Even in Neohthic times the arts of agriculture, pottery, 
and the making of polished stone tools passed from Spain 
up the Rhdne and thence to Switzerland and north Italy 
on the one hand and northwards through France to 
Britain on the other. The Neohthic period was the dawn 
of the age of metal, but the art of makmg copper and 
bronze implements lagged behind other elements of culture 
in the spread from east to west. The builders of great 
stone monuments (megahths), of which Stonehenge is a 
well-known example, were Mediterraneans who spread 
from the Iberian pemnsula to Brittany and up the western 
coasts of Bntam to the west Baltic. 

THE ALPINE ZONE 

The central mountain zones of Europe seem from a 
very early date to have been inhabited mainly by another 
and very distinct ethmc type, that of broad-headed peoples 
who are generally admitted to have spread from Asia 
Minor as soon as the dimimshing glacial conditions 
permitted- These “ Alpine Eurasiatics (p. 149) seem 
later to have been followed as far west as the Adriatic by 
the Dinanc group (pp. 149-50), who exhibit some Arme- 
noid afBmties. 

Gordon Childe considers that the Alpines were not a 
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very potent civilizing force in early times, smce they 
borrowed their culture from the Danubian peasants and 
it was only in so far as they came under Danubian, Iberian, 
or Nordic inspiration that their civilization progressed. 

In the western Alpine region the Alpines came into 
contact with the local Mesohthic folk (p 189), but the 
real culture of the early lake-dweUers originated in the 
valley of the Rh6ne, though it had its sources m the western 
Mediterranean. 

The eastern Alpmes hved nearer to the progressive 
“ Danubian ” civilization and occupied a territory rich m 
metal ore and traversed by important trade-routes Thus 
they attained a higher culture than their western kmsmen 
and became a war-hke people. 

THE BASIN OF THE DANUBE 

The basin of the Danube and its affluents may be 
divided into (1) an upper section containing Bavaria, 
Austria, and the eastern half of the Alpme ranges, (2) a 
middle section which begins at Moravia, extends to the 
Carpathians, and mcludes the great plam of Hungary, 
and (3) a lower section consisting of the gorge known 
as the Iron Gate and the flat lands reachmg to the Black 
Sea. Both in the Danube valley proper and farther north 
in Gahcia, Silesia, Saxony, and the Rhineland, whither 
the Danubians spread, the Neohthic peasants invariably 
settled on the loess and near streams. In the Danube 
valley they tilled the fertile loess and pastured their herds 
on the steppe and in the forest glades. 

The first phase of Danubian culture is best seen round 
about Moravia. It is the oldest Neohthic civilization m 
central Europe. Good pottery with incised designs was 
made and Spondylus shells for bracelets were imported 
from the Mediterranean. The peasants multiplied rapidly 
and mcreased their range. Farther east, near Vinca, 
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the culture was modified by influences from the Aegean 
area. 

The second phase was a specialized prolongation of 
the former partly overlaid with new elements due to infil- 
tration from the east and south-east, mainly from Thessaly 
and Troy It spread through Bohemia to Saxony and 
Silesia Meanwhile the earlier culture spread to the 
Rhine Valley. 

In the third phase of the Danubian culture the peasant 
settlements were overrun by Nordic invaders who used 
stone battle-axes. Simultaneously Alpme wanderers dis- 
placed the Danubians on the Rhine and elsewhere, while 
from the west came the Beaker-folk, who were warriors 
and traders. From the south, warriors arrived with 
copper battle-axes Influences from Cjpnis and the 
Troad were enrichmg Hungary, and trade relations spread 
to Bohemia, which contained the tin essential for bronze 
and was also on one of the amber trade-routes. 

The great achievement of Hungary was the creation of 
a splendid and original school of metallurgy. For its 
foundation the Hungarian Bronze Age was indebted to 
Bohemia. On the techmcal side Upper Italy contributed 
Its share, while the rich spiral decoration points to influ- 
ences from Crete and Mycenae. In the Middle Bronze Age 
the slashing sword was invented to replace the thrusting 
dagger and rapier of the Mediterranean. It was a more 
effective weapon for warriors on horseback, and helped to 
increase the military dominance of the ruhng class. 

The early Danubian peasants in their gradual expan- 
sion had carried with them domestic animals and culti- 
vated plants and diffused the Neohthic arts among their 
western neighbours. The mcursion of nomads prevented 
stagnation in the north and introduced the Hungarians 
to the metal tools and weapons invented long before by 
the Sumerians. Then the Beaker-folk linked the Danube 
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commercially with the Aegean, and Trojan, metallurgists 
discovered the tin of Bohemia Out of these impulses 
arose a distinctive Bohemian culture, upon which both the 
Nordic and Hungarian Bronze Ages are based ^ 

Who were the Danubians ? The evidence seems con- 
clusive that It was they who mtroduced domestic ammals 
and cultivated plants into central Europe Smce all these 
were of western Asian origin we may assume that they 
were brought into Europe by the people who became 
Danubians 

Peake and Fleure ® say “ If our Danubian peasants 
came from Anatoha we should expect them to be broad- 
headed like the bulk of the population of that region then 
and now. Yet the few graves that have been found have 
yielded skulls which are moderately long . , [But] the 

early round-headed populations of central Europe seem 
to have burnt their dead, and, if this is the case, the burials 
so far found will be those of foreigners ” The presence 
of long-headed Nordics in the later Danubian popula- 
tion has already been noted (p 161, see also pp. 180 
and 190). 

It was the Danubian settlers who actually introduced 
pohshed stone implements, agriculture, and domestic 
a nim als aU over western central Europe as far as Belgium, 
but by diffusion this culture had a wider distribution. 
Everywhere the Danubians came into contact with the 
barbarous Mesohthic peoples There can be but httle 
doubt that they mtermixed not only with these folk but 
also with remnants of the Cro-Magnon and Predmost- 
Combe-Capelle and other stocks of the Upper Palaeohthic 
period, though it is improbable that the cultures of these 
earher peoples made any impression upon that which the 
Danubians brought with them. 

1 Childe, 1925, p. 200. 

* The Corridors of Time, TV, 1927, p. 150 
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Gordon Childe sa>s, “ For over two thousand years it 
[the Danube] formed the channel by which the influence 
of the higher civilization of the east Mediterranean basin, 
including Anatoha and Syria, was transmitted to the 
barbarian north and even distant Britain. By the first 
miUermium it no longer fulfilled this rdle. On the con- 
trary, barbarian destroyers were travelling downstream 
towards Troy and Macedonia ” ^ 

Indeed, he goes so far as to say, “ In our period [the 
Bronze Age] it is not possible to pomt to a smgle vital 
contribution to material culture originatmg m Europe 
outside the Aegean area.” ® 

There is reason to beheve that the discovery of iron was 
made in Asia Mmor However, the makmg of iron tools 
does not seem to have spread directly westwards to central 
Europe, but rather the industry appears to have come up 
the Adriatic to the eastern Alps and thence spread eastward 
to Hungary 

One early centre of the industry was at Hallstatt m 
Upper Austna A later one was at La Tene on Lake 
NeuchS-tel The Hallstatt culture was to a large extent 
merely a contmuation of the Bronze Age by the same 
people and under analogous conditions. At first there 
was no superiority m iron weapons as compared with 
those of bronze, but iron being a common metal its cheap- 
ness enabled a larger number of warriors to be provided 
with metal weapons. Thus access to iron gave increased 
facihty for aggression and expansion. “ It is quite certain 
that the La Tbne culture of the Second Iron Age (from 
about 450 b.c.) was created by Kelts and carried by them 
to Britam and Ireland and eastward far across Central 
Europe.” Gordon Childe also says that “ despite the 
upheavals of the Early Iron Age and the Migration Period 

1 Childe, 1929, p. 413. 

2 Idem , 1930, p. 238. 
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one IS inclined to believe in a considerable continuity both 
in blood and tradition between the Bronze Age and the 
modern populations ” ^ 

THE NORTHERN AND SOUTH-EASTERN PLAINS 

In the south of Russia are steppes which stretch con- 
tinuously eastward into the heart of Asia. Similar flat 
lands skirt the Carpathians and extend westward across 
northern Europe 

It has been suggested, but with insufficient evidence, 
that the folk associated with the Solutrean culture which 
temporarily spread from Hungary into western Europe in 
the Upper Palaeolithic period were a branch of the narrow- 
headed steppe folk of south Russia and eastern Asia. 
Analogous long-headed people with a microlithic culture 
seem to have mixed with the impovenshed remnants of 
Upper Palaeolithic man on the shores of the Baltic and 
thus founded the Maglemose culture This was the ethmc 
sub-stratum of the people of this area. 

The earhest inhabitants of the south Russian steppes of 
whom we have adequate skeletal remains were generally 
tall, narrow-headed men with narrow noses, but there 
was a small mmority of broad heads in the population. 
They buned their dead m kurgans (tumuh) and the remains 
associated with the skeletons in the oldest kurgans show 
that the people were partly nomadic pastorals with a poor 
and rude Neohthic culture. It is commonly accepted that 
these people were early Nordics or proto-Nordics It 
may be that they spoke an Aryan language. 

The mobihty conferred on the early Nordics by the 
horse as well as their restlessness and warhke prochvities 
enabled them to spread in various directions They 
made descent, upon Troy and raided and turned the cul- 
tured peasant makers of painted pottery m the black- 
1 Childe, pp. 239. 242. 
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earth belt of Russia. They also became the overlords of 
the skilled and artistic metallurgists of Hungary Succes- 
sive waves of these ruthless invaders eventually reached 
Scandinavia, and in their triumphant progress they annexed 
regions previously occupied by higher types of culture. 
The story, according to some students, was repeated in 
Greece by the Achaeans and in Italy by the inhabitants 
of the pile-dwelhngs, but there is no reason at all to 
believe that these peoples were pure Nordics. They were 
more probably mixed peoples under more or less Nordic 
leadership. Even the rich culture of the Scandmavian 
Bronze Age was mainly a repercussion of the Hungarian 
civilization. 

It is difficult to point to any basic element of culture, 
except perhaps the domestication of the horse, that was 
originated by the Nordics or their proto-Nordic pre- 
decessors. At their first onsets they partially destroyed 
or inhibited local cultures and then they absorbed them. 
On the other hand, by their energy and skill in leadership 
they organized and invigorated the people they had con- 
quered and at the same time they provided a new stimulus 
which enabled those cultures to advance or take on new 
forms, and then by their mobihty they spread these cultures 
far and wide. 

The Aryan type of language is an exceptionally dehcate 
and flexible instrument of thought and is pregnant with 
great intellectual and artistic possibihties. As Gordon 
Childe points out, the physical quahties of the peoples of 
Nordic type “ did enable them by the bare fact of superior 
strength to conquer even more advanced peoples and so 
to impose their language on areas from which their bodily 
type has almost completely vamshed ” ^ It was only 
when the Nordic stock was civihzed by and mixed with 
other ethnic strains that the resulting peoples rose to a 
^ The Aryans, 1926, p 212 
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higher level than that of the predatory nomadic Nordic 
tribes It should also be remembered that the eaily great 
civilizations of the eastern Mediterranean, Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and north-west India were developed by non- 
Aryan-speaking peoples 

We may now pass on to consider the ethmc composition 
of Europe at the present day Smce we are concerned 
only with existing groups and nations of ma nkin d all of 
whom are variations of a smgle species, it is unnecessary 
to discuss the fossil remains of other human and sub- 
human genera and species There is, in fact, no evidence 
that any of these have entered mto the composition of 
Homo sapiens It is, however, advisable to state the modem 
position with regard to such forms, each of which, when it was 
first discovered, was popularly regarded as a “ missmg link.” 

If a genealogical tree of the Hommidae constructed 
by any competent anatomist be exanuned it wiU be seen 
that none of these early men stand m the direct hne of 
ascent to modem man We must indeed abandon the 
hope of finding the missmg link ” There is no single 
missing link joimng us to the apes, but innumerable forms 
converge as we go back in time upon the common anthro- 
poid ancestor or group of ancestors. As Sir Arthur Keith 
has written “ In our first youthful burst of Darwmiamsm 
we pictured our evolution as a simple procession of forms 
leading from ape to man Each age, as it passed, trans- 
formed the men of the time one stage nearer to us — one 
more distant from the ape The true picture is very 
different We have to conceive an ancient world m which 
the family of mankmd was broken up mto narrow groups 
or genera, each genus again divided mto a number of 
species — much as we see in the monkey or ape world of 
to-day. Then out of that great welter of forms one species 
became the dommant form, and ultimately the sole sur- 
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viving one — the species represented by the modern races 
of mankind ” ^ In the history of fossil animals in general, 
the chances are heavily against the discovery of the stages 
in the evolution of any dominant species the same is 
true of man. 

In the preceding chapter we have described the mam 
ethmc groups of Europe. The conception of three mam 
European “ races ” — Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic — 
which is still commonly held is too simple and has led to 
erroneous generalizations The conception remains in- 
adequate even if “ types ” be substituted for “ races.” 
As a matter of fact in most countries of Europe, besides 
all three types, there are survivals of ethmc characters that 
seem defimtely to date back to the Upper Palaeohthic age, 
a period at which these three ethmc types had not been 
sharply differentiated. 

We now turn to a consideration of the mam constituent 
ethmc elements of the various nations of Europe. 

THE ETHNIC CONSTTTUENTS OF THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 

It is necessary to point out that the following accounts 
of the ethnology of the various countries of Europe are 
merely sketches on broad hues There are numerous 
restricted or isolated areas m every country where local 
comphcations occur in which ethmc elements other than 
those characteristic of that country as a whole have played 
a part. These form interesting problems the discussion 
of which is beyond the scope of this book. 

It will be seen that much of the discussion of the ethno- 
logy of Europe turns round the distribution of the peoples 
designated “ Slav.” The word Slav has had a history 
mvolving extraordinary mutations of meamng The early 
Slavs (like all peoples) applied to themselves a complimen- 
tary title. They called themselves Slovenci — “ the intelh- 
^ The Antiquity of Man, 1915 and later editions. 
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gible ones ” (sloriti — to speak) The word survives with 
the “ Slovene ” inhabitants of Carinthia. The form Slav 
came to be generallj adopted as describing peoples of 
Slavonic speech. At an early date the Slav-speakmg 
population of central Europe was reduced to a servile 
condition by conquest and the word “ slave,” from being 
first laudatory and then depreciatory, has acquired its 
modem sigmficance. 

The three great popularly recognized ethmc groups, 
which of course are only characterized by the relative 
preponderance of one or other of the three mam ethnic 
types (pp- 144—50), are themselves each divisible mto a 
number of varieties. One of these varieties may have 
formed an element in one country and a different vanety 
in another country or even there may be several varieties 
of a type withm the same country. We have also to bear 
in rmnd that in many places there are traces of ethnic 
types which antedate the three great groupmgs 

It is convenient to begin our descnption of the inhabi- 
tants of the different European countries by considering 
the great pemnsulas of the Mediterranean, smce their 
anthropology and history exhibit varymg stages in the 
penetration of the early population of Mediterranean 
type from the north. In Spam these immigrants have but 
httle affected the head-form or other physical characters; 
in Italy the mdigenous folk are still to be found over 
dimmishmg areas m the south, while in the Balkan penin- 
sula the population has for the most part completely 
changed in character, the original population in each 
pemnsula having origmally belonged to the Mediterranean 
type or group. 

THE IBERIAN BENINSUIA. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

The ethnic history of Spain begms with Neanderthal 
man and since his time there has been a constant succes- 
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Sion of various types of man, nevertheless there is 
a considerable unifonmty in the appearance of the 
people. 

The average stature m the Iberian pemnsula is about 
64^ inches , it is highest on the east coast, in most of the 
Basque country, and m parts of Portugal. The eastern 
peoples have a hghter skin, whilst the darkest skin occurs 
in certain areas in the north and in the south and south- 
west The fair eyes and hair of the northern half of the 
peninsula nearer to the Pyrenees and especially m Gahcia 
are ascribed to Nordic origin Fair hair and blue eyes 
also occur in east Andalusia, but fair Ibenans were 
recorded many centuries before the invasion of the Nordic 
Vandals 

The eastern half of the pemnsula and Portugal are 
characterized by dohchocephaly and the Basque pro- 
vmces and most of the south of Spam by mesocephaly. 
In Gahcia and Asturias, in the north, brachycephahsm 
occurs and again in the extreme south, the former is due 
to “ Alpine ” influence, while the latter dates back to 
remote antiquity. 

As might be expected from its position. Spam has 
frequently been colonized from Africa. In early Upper 
Palaeohthic times immigrants from Afnca brought the 
Capsian culture and later the Mesohthic The Ibenans 
arrived from Africa with a Neohthic culture In classical 
times the pemnsula was colonized by Carthagimans, and 
in the Middle Ages by the so-called “ Moors ” or “ Sara- 
cens,” who were predominantly Berbers with a spnnkhng 
of Arabs. All these invasions, though they influenced 
the culture of the peninsula, had less effect upon the 
physical type of the inhabitants since the majonty of the 
incomers were members of the Mediterranean ethmc 
group Neohthic invaders from the eastern Mediterranean 
brought the megahthic culture and also the art of workmg 
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metals From the north about the sixth century b c. 
came the Celtic-speaking peoples who occupied the north, 
centre, and west As a result of the coming of the Gauls 
m the fourth century b c the Iberians in south France 
retreated to the central plateau, where they subdued the 
Celts and were called Celtiberians In A D. 409 arrived 
the first invasion of the Alans, Sueves, and Vandals, and 
SIX yeafs later the Romanized Visigoths who m fifty years 
became masters of the pemnsula. 

The large Jewish element has been culturally important. 
Actually many Spamsh Jews are of the long-headed 
Mediterranean t 5 rpe, no doubt as the result of inter- 
breeding, for there is nothing to suggest that they were 
long-headed when they first reached the peninsula. The 
same apphes to Portugal. A certain admixture of Negro 
genes has found its way into Portugal by crossmg with 
Negro slaves , these were imported in large numbers, both 
into Portugal and into the predominantly Portuguese 
regions of South America. 

Among the most interesting ethmc groups of Europe 
are the Basques — Euskaldunak as they call themselves. 
Four-fifths of the Basques inhabit the provinces of Spam 
south-west of the Pyrenees, while the remainder are m 
the department of Basses-Pyrenees in France. Their 
total number scarcely exceeds half a miUion, but they 
have attracted much attention as a people speaking an 
agglutinative non-Aryan language, who retained at least 
until the present century many strange customs, and 
practise a pecuhar but very real democracy which the 
governments of France and Spam have been unable to 
destroy 

Physically there is no uniformity among the Basques; 
dohcho- or predominantly mesocephahc in Spain, ^they are 
brachycephahc in France. Nevertheless many individuals 
of both groups exhibit a defimte and charactenstic appear- 
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ance with a long low head, long triangular face, a bulging 
forehead, and narrow jaw. 

We may regard the Basques as including a modified 
remnant of an Upper Palaeohthic stock which occupied 
the northern half of Spain long before the arrival of the 
Neolithic Mediterraneans. It has been suggested that the 
Basque language represents the speech of the Palaeohthic 
hunters. 

ITALY 

We must suppose that m very early times the whole of 
Italy was occupied by various groups of Mediterranean 
type, but the ethmc history of north Italy has been very 
dijSerent from that of the south of the Tiber. 

In the south there is a fairly homogeneous population 
of Mediterraneans, especially in Calabria and southern 
Apuha. The stature is below the medium, the skin usually 
somewhat browmsh, the hair and eyes are black, and the 
nose clean-cut. The head is moderately narrow, but 
Albaman and Greek colomsts have broadened the head in 
parts of northern Apuha. The Greek colomsts of Magna 
Grecia were mainly of a Mediterranean type similar to 
that of the abongines, though they certainly would have 
brought a broad-headed element with them, as may be 
seen in Salerno, but there this may have been due to the 
Prospectors (p 150) The peoples of Sicily and Sardmia 
are on the whole similar to those of Calabria, though 
there are traces m Sardima of an older stock. The 
population of Sardmia has the shortest stature of any 
people m Europe. There has been even more ethmc 
mixture m Sicily. 

The people of north Italy are on an average the blondest 
and tallest m the kingdom, but are only relatively so, 
and broad heads are much in evidence. These characters 
are intensified along the northern frontier and m the 
remote mountam valleys. In Piedmont the “ Alpine ” 
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element is exceptionally pure, the hair is often light brown 
and the eyes are to match or even of a lighter shade. 
Though relatively tall the Piedmontese are some mches 
shorter than most northern nations Their physical traits 
disappear in proportion to the geographical accessibility of 
the population to mtermixture 

Several waves of peoples from central Europe and the 
Danube area have come into north Italy m the early 
Bronze Age broad-headed lake-dwellers arrived in Lom- 
bardy from Switzerland, in the full Bronze Age mixed 
Alpine invaders, Beaker-folk and others from Galicia 
constructed the tet remare in Emiha. 

According to Herodotus the Etruscans came from Lydia 
and their origin from Asia Mmor is now generally admitted. 
Thus in the latter half of the mnth century b.c. they im- 
posed a new element of oriental civilization upon the 
Umbrian culture as well as adding new genes to the 
population. The many plastic representations they have 
left indicate, as might be expected, that they were dark- 
haired, The skulls excavated from their tombs fall into 
two groups : (1) dohcho- and low mesocephalic, (2) defi- 
mtely brachycephalic , the former predoimnatmg But 
whatever were the physical characters of the ancient 
Etruscans, they have been absorbed mto the present-day 
population of Tuscany and Umbria, and their share in 
these populations cannot be disentangled. 

From Tuscany and Umbria we pass to Rome, The 
question “ Who were the Romans ? ” has been answered 
in two entirely different ways. On the one hand, it has 
been suggested that the patncians and plebeians were of 
different ethmc origin; the two groups contributed in 
greatly different proportions to Roman civilization. On 
the other hand, it has been held that both bodies were of 
similar origin and that the Plebs were merely the less 
important members of a pohtical entity which felt itself 
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more or less homogeneous, m spite of the original group 
having been derived from more than one stock ^ 

The Ostrogoths conquered north Italy in A D 489-493, 
and m 568 the Langobards settled north of the Po and 
gave their name to Lombardy Other “ Nordic ” spreads 
followed, but it is remarkable how httle trace there now is 
of these invasions, the average population of north Italy 
bemg of medium stature and brachycephahc , the old stock 
thus reasserted itself. In the neighbourhood of Milan, 
however, the Nordic element is still to be seen in the 
relatively taller and blonder physique of the people. In 
the Veneto the relatively high stature and defimte broad- 
headedness of the population is regarded as an evidence 
for Dmanc influence (pp 150-5). 

It should be remembered that m countnes originally 
inhabited by dark-haired dark-eyed people, aU others 
tend to be lumped together as “ fair,” whether their hair 
is really fair or only medium, whether their eyes are blue, 
green, hazel, or brown There is also a common tendency 
to equate “ fair ” with “ Nordic,” and the proportion of 
Nordics as against Eurasiatics thus tends to be exaggerated. 
The northern invaders of Italy appear to have been more 
of Alpine than of Nordic type. 

THE BALKAN PENINSULA 

Whereas the other two pemnsulas are cut off from 
the rest of Europe by mountam ranges, it is the river 
Danube and its western affluent, the Save, which form the 
northern limit of the Balkan pemnsula It is convement, 
however, to include in this area that part of Jugoslavia 
which extends north of the Save as far as the Hungarian 
frontier. The pemnsula thus defined includes Greece, 
Turkey in Europe, Albama, Jugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 

^ The two views may be traced m Shakespeare’s Conolanns, 
the performance of which, strange as it may appear, has recently 
given nse to pohtical friction ! 
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The disordered topography of the mountains of almost 
the whole Balkan area has much to do with the equally 
disordered distribution of its mixed population, and helps 
to account for the bitterness of their ammosities. Alike 
topographically and culturally, the Balkan Pemnsula turns 
its back on Europe, continually inviting settlement from 
Asia It IS thus no anomaly that conquest and invasion 
from the East, bringing Asiatic rehgious and social mstitu- 
tions, should so long have possessed and held the Balkans 
The resistance of the rest of Europe to the influence of the 
Balkans, epitomized in the antagomsm to the Byzantine or to 
the Turk, has thus been as much aided by geography as it was 
based on culture. 

GREECE 

Modem Greeks tend on the average to be mesocephalic ; 
the heads are somewhat broader m the north, but narrower 
heads are prevalent in Thessaly, Attica, and in the islands. 
They are strongly brunet, less than 10 per cent have fair 
hair and about 25 per cent, are blue- or grey-eyed. The 
mean stature is about 5 feet 4 inches. 

Although the modem Greeks are of very mixed ongm 
and include a considerable number of broad heads, there 
are enough ancient skulls to mdicate that the ancient 
Hellenes were in the mam of the usual narrow-headed 
Mediterranean type. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the preponderant narrowmess of the even earher (Minoan) 
skulls from Crete, though even at that time broad-headed 
folk were coming from Asia Mmor to that island. 

Before the time of Homer the mainland was over- 
lorded by tall Achaeans who came from northern plains. 
Much has been made of the supposed “ Nordic ” affinities 
of these invaders, who were fair, as compared with the 
southerners. It is probable that they were largely of steppe 
origin, but doubtless they contamed strong ethnic and 
cultural Eurasiatic (Alpine) elements. 
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During the eleventh century b c. rude and probably 
broad-headed tnbes, perhaps with Nordic leaders, came 
from the north and north-west and swept away the Achaean 
civilization. They were subsequently known as Dorians. 
In the sixth century A d came the Avars and Slavs and 
from the end of the seventh century there has been a 
peaceful penetration of Slavs. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE 

As concerns Europe the term “ Turk ” implies httle 
more than a particular rehgious and political allegiance. 
Mixed Turki tribes came into Asia Minor in the eleventh 
century a.d. and spread mto the Balkan pemnsula in 
1359.^ The earher Armenoid and other inhabitants of 
Asia Minor were by no means exterminated, for, as Gibbon 
says, “ many thousand children were marked by the knife 
of circumcision, and many thousand captives were devoted 
to the service or the pleasures of their masters.” It is 
the descendants of these already mixed Turks, modified 
by centuries of intermarriage with the European population 
of the Balkan pemnsula, that constitute the European 
Turks of the present day, so that it is no wonder that m 
appearance they retain but httle of their Turki origm. 

Turki is an Arabic adjective formed from the word Tuik. 
Ethnologists use the word loosely and m several different senses 

(а) To designate a family of languages which together form a 
subdivision of the Ural-Altaic group (see footnote, pp. 151—2), 
other subdivisions bemg Finno-Ugrian, Mongol, etc Turfa 
languages are spoken m Turkey proper and m Kashgaria and 
parts of Russia and have left traces m the speech of the Hun- 
garians 

(б) To designate a certam ethnic group of which the Turks, 
the Kirghis, and the Tatars are best known These peoples 
contam elements of vanous origm and are not easily classified 
by common physical characters 

(c) To distmguish peoples speaking Turki languages from 
those who speak languages of Aryan or Semitic type. 
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ALBANIA 

The Albanians are in part the descendants of the old 
Illyrians and are noteworthy for the preservation of many 
archaic customs and of a primitive form of Aryan language. 
They are all broad-headed, sometimes extremely so, and 
are inchned to be tall in stature. They are predominantly 
of the Dinanc type of Eurasiatics. 

JUGOSLAVIA 

The largest nation in the Balkan pemnsula is that of the 
Jugoslavs (southern Slavs), who are largely separated from 
their northern brethren by the Magyars and Rumamans. 
The southern Slavs are a variable group, of which the 
Serbs are the most pure Their fundamental type has 
dark brown chestnut hair and equally dark brown eyes, 
and is very broad-headed, having a cephalic index in the 
neighbourhood of 86. They tend to be tall, especially m 
the south and west, with an average stature of about 5 feet 
8 inches, but there is also a rather shortei less robust type 
with fair hail and blue eyes. 

The Herzegoviman type has a very broad head, and is 
rather tall and inclined to be fair 

The Montenegrins are ethmcally alhed to the Albanians, 
though Serbian by language. 

BULGARIA 

Origmally the Bulgarians were Asiatics of the Finno- 
Ugiic family who settled on the Volga (whence their name) 
and m 200-300 A D migrated to the basin of the Don and 
established themselves south of the lower Danube towards 
the end of the seventh century ad. They subdued the 
Slavs in Moesia, but have themselves become completely 
Slavomzed. They incline to be broad-headed, but more 
so in the west, where a C.L of 85 is common, than in the 
east when the C.I is often as low as 78. There are two 
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main ethnic types, the commoner is tall with dark hair 
and eyes, while the less common is of medium height and 
relatively fair. 

RtJMANIA. 

Rumama consists for the most part of a rich alluvial 
plain, in contrast with the rugged mountainous area south 
of the Danube. Though little different from their southern 
neighbours in physical character, the Rumamans are 
appreciably different in language They pnde themselves 
on being descended from the Romanized inhabitants of 
Dacia, where Trajan settled some 240,000 colomsts m 
AD. 106 It seems that the colony was dispersed in 257 
by Goths and others, and m later centuries the country 
was overrun by Asiatic peoples The present nation 
dates from the thirteenth century. The language spoken 
to-day has a vocabulary which is 60 per cent. Slav, but 
there are numerous words derived from Latin and the 
syntax shows unimstakable Latm affimties The popula- 
tion is, and probably has long been, mainly of Dinaric type. 
The stature is medium or taU The cephahc index ranges 
from 79 on the Black Sea coast to 85 or higher in the west. 
The hair and eyes are almost always dark The nomad 
Vlach are Rumaman shepherds who hve m neighbourmg 
countries, they are of medium stature, often with a white 
skin and high complexion and usually dark brown hair. 
There is a very large gipsy element in Rumania, which 
country can be regarded as the modem centre of this 
origmally Indian people. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Czecho-Slovakia, which includes Bohenua and Moravia, 
contains, at any rate in the towns and in north-west 
Bohemia, so many Germans that Prague has had to estab- 
hsh German and Czech umversities side by side In the 
eighth century b c. the population of Bohemia was already 
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mixed and consisted of Nordics, Eurasiatics, and other 
elements. This mixture seems to have persisted during 
the earlier part of the La Tene culture (late Iron Age). 
Through invasions the Slavs became numerous during the 
last 500 years b c. , their influx continued for the subsequent 
half-millenmum. 

The present-day Czecho-Slovaks are m general broad- 
headed with a pigmentation from blond to brunet (generally 
the latter) and a stature of about 5 feet 6^ inches. 

HUNGARY 

The Magyars, whose language belongs to the Finno- 
Ugrian family^ modified by Turki,^ certainly came from 
Asia They and other tribes passed through Russia and 
the Ukraine and at the end of the mnth century pene- 
trated into the Carpathians, displacmg the Avars and 
absorbing the remains of the older Hun invaders. They 
completely dominated the Slavs in the central plain which 
we now call Hungary, but remained themselves surrounded 
by a ring of Slovaks, Ruthemans, Rumamans, and Serbo- 
Crotians, against whom they have made no progress for 
many centuries It is interesting that they have almost 
entirely lost the Turki physical features which history 
showed they once possessed ® This must be due to crossing 
with their Slav and German neighbours, though the high 
flat cheek-bones of the Asiatic nomads are still occasionally 
to be seen among them. 

The modern Magyars often have blue eyes and chestnut 
hair, though they may be very dark m eye and complexion. 
They have a medium stature of about 5 feet 4 inches, and 
a cephahc index of about 84. The bulk of modem Magyars 
are no doubt Eurasiatic Alpmes, with some Nordic and a 
residuum of Tmki genes. 

^ See fooinote pp. 151-2 
® See foctoote p 176 
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RUSSIA 

Russia IS a vast plain with no western or eastern barriers , 
thus on the European side pohtical changes have fre- 
quently taken place and on the Asiatic side the insignificant 
Ural range has never prevented those invasions of nomadic 
peoples which have had so profound an effect, both 
ethnically and pohtically. In the north and as far south 
as Perm the country is covered with a comferous forest 
which gradually gives way to a deciduous forest, this 
stretches from Kazan to Moscow and thence to ICiev with 
southern extensions in favourable places. Thence to the 
south are grasslands traversed from east to west by the 
broad belt of the famous “ black earth ” and loess North 
of the Caspian are desert and semi-desert expanses which 
lead into central Asia. 

In the earhest days long-headed steppe nomads ranged 
over the Asiatic and south Russian steppes and found their 
way far into Europe (p 164) In Neohthic times they 
covered their dead with red ochre and buned them in 
tumuh (kurgans). With them was a small proportion of 
broad-heads. These steppe folk probably spread over a 
large part of Russia and the type is now best preserved 
in Latvia. During the Bronze Age the long-headed folk 
finally gave way to broad-headed people. The former 
appear to have been the mam progenitors of the Nordics, 
and have sometimes been termed “ Proto-Nordics.” The 
mam body of long-heads seems to have passed along the 
belt of loess and sand hills through the northern plain of 
Europe to Denmark and thence to Sweden. 

It IS beyond our scope to give m detail the various 
Ugrian (pp 151-2, footnote) and other Asiatic peoples who 
invaded Russia and settled m large tracts of the country. 

M j oeidiK the Kirghis around 'the 

norlSsi!»»aB5a. Casp an an^ the Europeanized 

^ssia. To the “ Mongols ” 
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belong the Kalmuk between the Don and the Vilga The 
two great Mongol invasions of 1237 and 1239 devastated 
large parts of the country and were marked by atrocious 
cruelty. 

An infiltration of broad-headed peoples came into 
Russia from the west through the migrations of Slavs 
from the region of the Carpathians There is no uniform 
Slav t 3 ^e, as the Slavs cannot be described as an ethnic 
umty, but there can be no question that at base they are 
Eurasiatics and they may be regarded as a branch of the 
Danubians (pp. 160-4). 

It IS essential to appreciate the relatively recent spread 
into Russia of these Eurasiatic broad-headed people whom 
we now call Slavs. Even m the mnth century the Slavs 
had occupied no more than about a fifth of the area of 
Russia west of the Ural mountains. Eastward then- 
territory extended no farther than 37° E , indeed, the 
beginmng of Russia as a nation was due to Ostrogoths 
who descended from the Baltic to the Black Sea m the 
eighth century a d. In 862 Slavs about Lake Ilmen near 
Novgorod mvited the chiefs of these fierce and well- 
disciphned warriors, who were called Varangs, to govern 
the country. 

Ignoring the present-day Asiatic or semi-Asiatic popula- 
tion groups in Russia, the Russians proper are divided into 
three groups 

1. The Great Russians who occupy the north, centre, and 
east of the country. 

2. The Little Russians or Ukraimans with Kiev as their 
centre. 

3. The White Russians who occupy the flat, swampy, and 
heavily forested area about Minsk and parts of what 
are now Lithuama and Poland, including the area of 
the Pnpet marshes. 
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Russia presents a remarkable uniformity of physical 
type which is unparalleled for so vast an area There is 
a low brachycephaly with an average cephahc index of 82 
for the whole country with very small local oscillations 
m either direction, the range is from 80 m Smolensk to 
85 on the borders of Poland. The Little Russians have 
an average stature of 5 feet 6 inches and a darker com- 
plexion than the Great Russians, who are somewhat 
shorter. The Great Russians are mostly of the character- 
istic Moujik type with a squarish face and heavy features, 
reddish-blond hair and orange-brown (the so-caUed 
“ beer-coloured ”) eyes These in the main are the 
Muscovites of lustory The White Russians are the 
fairest of the three groups and also are of medium height. 
They seem to represent a less mixed type of Slav that has 
remamed comparatively sheltered in its unattractive 
country It may be presumed that Mongohan genes 
have spread westward in mcreasmg dilution into eastern 
Prussia. 

FESTLAND 

The south and centre of Finland is inhabited by Tavas- 
tians and the east by Karehans The restless Kwaen m 
the north have been influenced by the Lapps, who formerly 
had a wide extension but are now few in number and are 
restricted to the extreme north Swedes inhabit Aland 
and most of the coastal lands and islands. The occupation 
of the Baltic seaboard by Nordics dates from the fifth 
century b c and doubtless they modified the ethmc 
characters of the early Fmns The civilized Swedes 
imgrated to Finland at a later period 

The Tavastians were, about 500 b c., the first of the 
Fmno-Ugrian ^ movements into north Europe and they 
spread into what is now Esthoma, where they expelled most 

^ See footnote pp 151-2 
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of the ongmal Letts. The Karehans moved m the rear 
of the Tavastians and have retained more of their original 
ethmc characters The Tavastian has a rather broad head 
and broad face, concave nose, fair complexion, and fre- 
quently hght hair and mostly blue or grey eyes ; they are 
thickset and have a medium to tall stature. The Karehan 
has a less broad head and a lower stature and generally 
darker hair 


ESTHONIA 

The Esths have reddish-fiaxen hair, blue eyes, and a 
cephahc index of 79 They have a medium stature, but 
there is a taU element among them They are closely 
related to the Tavastians. 

LATVIA AND LITHUANIA 

The Letto-Lithuamans tend to be of medium height, 
but taller where remote from Slav influence They are 
preponderately fair, with blond hair and blue eyes. The 
cephahc index is about at the liimt of dohchocephaly 
towards mesocephaly and the face is long They speak 
the most archaic of the Aryan languages and were the last 
people in Europe to accept Christianity (in the thirteenth 
century). 

POLAND 

Poland, while hnguisticaUy ajSahated with Russia, 
received its civilization and religion from the Latin West 
rather than from Byzantium. Fleure writes “ In western 
Poland the peasantry are Pohsh [Slav] for the most part, 
the townsfolk are Jews and Germans with a few Poles, 
and the aristocracy until 1914 was to some extent German. 
Farther east the aristocracy was Pohsh and largely anti- 
German, the peasantry Pohsh, and the intermediate people 
still largely German and Jew. Farther east still the nuddle 
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class of the towns continued the same general character, 
but while the aristocracy was Polish, the peasantry was 
Lithuanian or White Russian or Ruthenian, according to 
district,” ^ 

The combined evidence of archaeology and ethnology 
shows that during the Neolithic period there were two 
very distinct ethmc types which have left their traces to 
the present day, the more common bemg “ proto-Slav” 
(Vistuhan, pp 151-2), but of comparatively dark pigmen- 
tation in Its existing representatives, the other being a 
very narrow-headed type. Broad-headed Alpine types 
prevailed in the Bronze Age, the earher being the Beaker- 
folk. In later times many of them were of the tall, dark 
Dinaric stock with a prominent nose Later still were 
various Nordic migrations. The Jewish population, which 
forms about 10 per cent of the whole, has large Armenoid, 
smaller Mediterranean and some Turki ® and other elements 
(pp. 151-5), On an average the present population is 
distmctly broad-headed and of medium height, with a 
tendency to grey eyes and dark hair. 

SCANDINAVIA 

Accordmg to de Geer the site of Stockholm was covered 
with ice only 9000 years ago It was not until much of 
Scandinavia was ice-free — some 5000 years b c — that 
long-headed Mesolithic man reached Scandinavia from 
the south and accumulated the middens along the coast, 
but Bryn has found in the Tydalen district, south-east of 
Trondhjem, traces of what is evidently an Upper Palaeohthic 
Cro-Magnon type ® Later the advancing Nordics coalesced 
with the remnants of these people and subsequently passed 
into Sweden. 

^ The Peoples of Europe, 1922, p 65 
® See footnote, p 176. 

Ymer, 1921, p 299 
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The ethnic element most charactenstic of Scandinavia is 
the Nordic type which is best represented in the mterior 
valleys of Norway and in the central provinces of Sweden 
An average Swede of this type is tall, 5 feet 7 inches or 
more, with a moderately narrow head, cephahc index of 
about 75, and a long face, a fair ruddy complexion, fair 
hair, and usually a straight nose. Soon after 500 B.c. 
Nordic people settled in the Norwegian fjords and began 
that phase of piracy for which, as “ Vilangs,” they became 
notorious. 

Along the coastal area of western and south-western 
Norway there are broad-headed broad-faced people, on 
the average darker and inckned to be shorter than their 
neighbours. They are recognized as being of Alpine or 
Prospector stock and their arrival may date from very 
early times, for even in Sweden m the Stone Age there 
was an appreciable number of broad skulls. 

In the north, a broad head associated with lower stature 
and darker skm is prevalent which mdicates admixture 
with Lapp and Finn There is also a dark element in 
the eastern border districts, as these people are tall and 
long-headed they cannot represent a mixture with Lapps, 
but they may be regarded as remnants of a Stone Age 
people. 

The northern part of the Scandinavian peninsula is 
occupied by Lapps, who if they have exerted httle influence 
on the general physical type have provided the background 
of many a folk-tale, as they formerly had a wider extension 
than now They are of short stature, broad-headed 
(cephahc index, 83-85) with a short broad face, often a 
concave nose, and occasionally obhque eyes with the 
epicanthic fold (p 99). Then skm-colour is yellowish, 
with a flond tinge, and their hair dark brown to 
black. They speak a Finno-Ugrian language^ and are 
^ See footnote, pp 151-2 
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of that Asiatic group generally called “ Palaearctic ” 
and thus constitute a Mongohan element m the 
population. 

In Denmark the population is mixed In average stature 
(5 feet inches) and form of head it resembles that of the 
north European plain of which the country is an extension. 
As a whole the Danes are darker than the Swedes or Nor- 
wegians , the stature is greatest where the eyes and hair are 
hghtest, and lowest where they are darkest. The earhest 
inhabitants of Denmark, the late Mesohthic men of the 
middens, were apparently long-headed. On these were 
imposed the earhest Nordic immi grations. In the Stone 
Age there was a much higher proportion of round skulls 
than in Sweden, due to Alpines and Prospectors. We 
know that brachycephals (Borreby tjpe) of the Beaker-folk 
stock hved m Denmark towards the end of the Neolithic 
period and we may assume that they, too, crossed over to 
southern Scandinavia 

The i mmi grations into Scandinavia of “ Nordics ” have 
given rise to much discussion and speculation We may 
t hink of two chief waves of these invasions in terms of the 
two great gods of Scandmavian mythology, Thor and 
Odm The cult of Thor is certainly ancient, though it per- 
sisted into the latest period of Norse paganism One m 
five of the pagan immigrants to Iceland bore a name of 
which Thor formed a part All his traditional attributes 
are early, almost primitive. He either walks or drives m 
a chariot drawn by goats, he wields hammer or axe, and 
IS never allowed sword, horse, or coat of mail. Odin on 
the other hand is more advanced in equipment and is 
especially the god of royalty, perhaps indeed a royal 
ancestor He is at the same time Lord of the Underworld 
or at least that part of it to which are borne the souls of 
vahant warriors He is associated with horse and spear 
and IS generally represented as full of guile, the mventor 
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of poetry, skilled m magic and all forms of cunning.^ 
Odm, in fact, seems to represent the leader of a late band 
of mvaders, perhaps only a.few hundred years B c. or even 
later. 

GERMANY 

A glance at the map shows that Germany is divided 
geographically into two very different areas. The northern 
IS uniformly flat and constitutes the western portion of the 
great Eurasiatic plain, while the southern is a mountainous 
country. 

There is some evidence that the Cro-Magnon and the 
Combe-Capelle-Predmost types form an ancient element 
of a part of the German people. To these, and perhaps to 
other, Aurignacian stocks, must be added Mesohthic folk. 
The Danubian Neohthic peasants came into contact in 
Germany with the hunting and collecting Mesohthic Tar- 
denoisians, as did probably also an advance wave of steppe 
nomads. Later spreads of the latter from south Russia, 
who in their northern home are termed Nordics, occupied 
the northern plains. The southern highlands have always 
been held in force by Eurasiatics 

During the Neohthic and Bronze Ages there were in 
Germany various groups of predominantly Nordic type 
with distinctive cultures of their own Of these some 
passed into Scandinavia to return as the climate deteriorated 
at the end of the Bronze Age, c 350 b.c These people 
became Goths, Gepids, Langobards [Lombards], Burgunds, 
etc The later Slavic nUgrations seem by the mnth century 
A D. to have spent their force somewhat east of the Elbe, 
being checked by Charlemagne along a fortified frontier. 
This stretched as an irregular hne roughly from the eastern 
side of the base of the Danish pemnsula southwards some- 
what west of what IS now Berhn, so that in the Middle Ages 

^ Miss B PhiUpotts, Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. II, 
p 480. 
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Slavic dialects were spoken at Kiel, Lubeck, Magdeburg, 
Halle, Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, and Vienna. Prague is 
only about 50 miles east of the longitude of Berlin and is 
100 miles west of that of Vienna Breslau, Vienna, and 
Bmo, the chief modern centre of Czech speech, are on the 
same longitude In spite of the Slavic retreat east- 
wards, Czech has always been and still is spoken 
nearly as far west as Berlin and much farther west than 
Vienna 

The ethmc character of the Germany of to-day is very 
largely what might be expected from the age-long mutual 
infiltration of Nordic and Eurasiatic peoples In north- 
western Germany, Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, and West- 
phaha, the physical characters of the population approxi- 
mate to those of Scandmavia and especially resemble the 
mixed type encountered m Denmark. East of the Elbe 
Nordic features become less common and less pronounced 
and skulls become broader. In the south, Baden, Wurtem- 
berg, and Bavana carry a defimtely round-headed popula- 
tion, essentially Eurasiatic in physique. A hne drawn from 
Breslau in the east through Dresden and the city of Hanover 
to Cologne, so as to divide the uplands from the plains, 
comes close to dividmg the two mam population-groups, 
the typical Eurasiatic and the predominantly Nordic. But 
such diagrammatic treatment does not take account of the 
admixture of types continually and eveiywhere proceedmg. 
When Eurasiatic and Nordic intermingle to form a mixed 
ethmc group, as has occurred in most parts of Germany, 
the broad skull-form of the Eurasiatics seems to occur with 
disproportionate frequency as compared with other charac- 
teristics Whether this is due to Mendehan dominance 
(p. 65) or to some selective advantage, or to other causes, 
IS not known. The fact, at any rate, appears to be well 
estabhshed, as it is attested by so acute an observer as 
Fleure : “ Interrnixture between Nordic and Alpine stocks 
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has spread the dominant broad-headedness of the Alpine 
over most of what is now Germany, but it is often combined 
with characters derived from the Nordic side . . . This 
spread of broad-headedness may be thought of alongside 
of the spread of modified High German and of the spread 
of southern rulers hke the Hohenzollerns northwards, and 
it will then be seen how, in many ways, the south has per- 
meated the north in more modem as well as in more remote 
times.” ^ 

It has already been pointed out (pp 106-7) that blood- 
group A is distmctly western European and blood-group B 
IS Asiatic and it is interesting to note that the relative 
proportion of the B group with respect to A m Berhn and 
Leipzig IS higher than in the Rhmeland, and m Westphalia 
It is higher on the east side of the Elbe than on the 
west side, in these cases the greater proportion of B 
IS due to the large Slav or Eurasiatic element in the 
populations.® 

Actually, as might be expected, intermediate types of 
head-form and hair-colour are frequent, while “ dis- 
harmomsm ” m which the broad Alpine head is associated 
with the long face of the Nordic — or less often the reverse 
— ^is by no means rare. These disharmomsms represent 
certain rarer classes of the Mendehan recombmations 
generated by crossing (pp. 69-70). 

AUSTRIA 

In Upper and Lower Austria and Salzburg the average 
population has a medium stature, 66 inches, very short 
people are mfrequent. The skin is mostly fair, the hair 
is more often dark than light, the eyes are frequently light. 
Pure light and dark types are everywhere in the minority 

^ H. J Fleure, The Peoples of Europe, 1922, p 42. 

® L Lattes, Individuality of the Blood, translation by L. W H 
Bertie, 1932, p. 201. 
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compared with the mixed type The light type increases 
in numbers from east to west, and the dark decreases from 
south to north. In Lower Austna hght-haired people are 
taller, in the two other districts they are shorter than the 
dark-haired. Brachycephaly is everywhere in the majority , 
the average cephahc mdex is nearly 83 and may go up to 
89- Mesocephals are found sparsely everywhere; the 
number of them decreases from east to west, but again 
increases to the west of Salzburg 

A taU brachycephalic type (Dmanc) occurs in south 
Austria with a stature of about 67 inches, cephahc index 
81-86, dark hair and a narrow straight nose In the 
Austrian Tyrol, the broad-heads are numerous in direct 
proportion to the increase in geographical altitude, the 
broad valleys opening north having received some Nordic 
immigrants and those to the south immigrants of Mediter- 
ranean stock In many places a disharmomc type is 
found, a long face being associated with a broad head. 

SWITZERLAND 

The old Alpine t 5 rpe that came to Switzerland from the 
east in the Mesohthic period still persists. Much later 
Helvetian, Burgundian, and other more or less Nordic 
tribes came as conquerors from the north As a result of 
the blending of these two contrasted types a disharmomc 
type IS occasionally found with a broad head and a rather 
long narrow face The French language in the west and 
the Italian in the south-east, the Romansch, a modified 
Latin language, m the east and various dialects of old and 
modem German elsewhere are witnesses of extraneous 
influences. Nevertheless there is a very real national con- 
sciousness. This httle people, with their love of freedom, 
their mtellectual abihty, and their commercial acumen, have 
made their mountamous and somewhat poor country an 
important international centre 
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The darkest hair and eyes are found about Lake Geneva 
and along the south and over the eastern part of the country , 
relatively fair peoples occur m the centre and north The 
stature is medium and varies around 5 feet 4 inches Cer- 
tam distributions are difiBcult to explain, as, for example, 
the blondness in the Oberland The cephahc index is fairly 
uniformly broad-headed v/ith an average cephahc index 
of 86 in the north and of 88 in the south 

THE NETHERLANDS 

The population of this corner of the northern plain where 
the Rhine finds its outlet to the sea is inevitably mainly 
of German ethmc and linguistic affimties, but there is also 
a contrasted ethnic element Broad-headed people with 
broad faces, brown hair, and shorter stature predominate 
m the south and west of the Rhine and are of Eurasiatic 
(Alpine) affimty of very long standing. Extremely broad 
heads are common in the islands of Zeeland, and must go 
back to ancient times The broad-headed people with 
blue or grey eyes of the north-east may be of Slavic origin. 
The general average of the cephahc index for the Nether- 
lands IS 79 5 


BELGIUM 

Though Belgium is a small country, nowhere else in 
Europe can a correlation of geological and geographical 
structure, language, and ethmc types be observed in a form 
so simple as to be almost diagrammatic A line runmng 
east and west, a httle south of Brussels and north of Li^ge, 
divides Belgium mto a northern low-lying portion and a 
southern upland region. In the north the language is 
Flenush, which is close to Dutch, while in the south the 
Walloons speak an archaic French language. The Flem- 
ings are largely blond, with longer narrower heads (C.I. 
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79), longer noses, and taller stature than the Walloons 
(C I. 82). Limburg has the narrowest heads (C I. 78) and 
Luxemburg the broadest (C I 83). Hainault (C.I 814) 
has the most brunets and also the shortest inhabitants; it 
is only in the eastern department that Walloons are found 
in the plains. 

The markedly broad-headed population of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg is very homogeneous and is of nure 
western Alpine type. 


FRANCE 

In spite of the famed fertility of her soil, France is not 
everywhere a garden. The mountains of Savoy, the massif 
centrale of Auvergne, almost an outher of Savoy cut off 
by the fertile Rhbne valley, and Brittany are all areas of 
relative sterihty and of refuge The flat land in the north 
leads directly to the northern plains of Europe. The sea 
on three sides has laid France open to maritime invasion. 
Migrations from the south have entered France east and 
west of the Pyr6n6es Thus it is that the ethmc history 
of France is to a large extent an epitome of that of 
Europe. 

AU the Stone Age cultures are well represented. Re- 
mains of Moustenan man have been found as well as several 
types of Homo sapiens of the Upper Palaeolithic Period, as, 
for example. Combe Capelle and Cro-Magnon m Aurig- 
nacian times and Chancelade in the Magdalenian phase 
The carriers of Tardenoisian (Mesolithic) culture came 
from North Africa through Spain to France and beyond. 
In Neohthic times there were several distmct types of man, 
and later immigrants brought in their several cultures. 
Most of these ethmc movements have left their impress on 
the present population. ' 

Broadly speaking, a belt of mesocephaly extends along 
the mam axis of fertihty from Flanders to Bordeaux which 
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IS due to various overland invasions by Nordic tribes. A 
strip of Mediterranean mesocephals fringes the Mediter- 
ranean coast and extends some way up the valley of the 
Rhone. The relatively narrow heads found in parts of 
Charente and Dordogne are attributed to a persistence of 
an Upper Palaeohthic folk As might be expected, the 
three blocks of high lands, as well as the Vosges and the 
Ardennes plateau, are occupied by broad-headed people. 
Much of this brachycephaly is extreme, averagmg 85 to 
88 in central Auvergne and parts of Savoy Particularly 
m Auvergne, it is accompamed by a high degree of 
brunet characters. In Brittany the brachycephaly is 
fading out 

The average stature of the French is about 5 feet 6 inches, 
but relatively tall statures occur in the north-east area 
History informs us that the north and east have been sub- 
jected to Teutomc (Nordic) influence. Thus the plains of 
Burgundy are peopled by a tall but broad-headed stock, 
whose stature can be traced to the Nordic Burgundians, 
welcomed and settled by Rome in the fifth century a.e> , 
while their broad-headedness seems to be an expression 
of the general tendency to the “ dommance ” (alluded to 
p. 198) of the Eurasiatic (Alpme) brachycephaly over Nordic 
dolichocephaly. 

In the Dordogne district, especially around Limoges, 
exceptionally short statures are frequent. This is not an 
ethmc feature, as several stocks are imphcated and it can 
only be attributed to unfavourable conditions of existence. 
In recent years the stature has greatly increased owing to 
improvement m the food and hygiene of the people This 
region is especially interesting, as it contains vestiges of 
several Upper Palaeohthic stocks 

Other areas of particular interest are Bnttany, Nor- 
mandy, and the cantons of the Pyrenees, the latter being the 
home of the Basques who have been described on page 171 
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The French Basques have distinctly broader heads than 
the Spanish Basques. 

Brittany contains a mixed population which retams 
traces of a Cro-Magnon stock and of the later Prospectors. 
Alpmes then occupied the area and long before Roman 
times Nordic rovers arrived by sea and later Nordic peoples 
occupied much of the coastal zone The average stature 
of the penmsula as a whole is low, about 65 mches, but it 
is appreciably lower m the cantons of the interior. In this 
case the dwarfing is not due solely to an unfavourable 
environment but it has an ethmc sigmficance The name 
of Brittany was derived from immigrants from Cornwall 
m the fifth century A d. to the Dinan district, whither they 
rmgrated under pressure from the Anglo-Saxons They 
brought their Celtic speech with them. Some Saxons fol- 
lowed them and these may be responsible for the character- 
istics of the present-day inhabitants, who are said to be 
taller, fighter, narrower-nosed, and longer-headed than their 
nei^bours. A Celtic language is stiU spoken m Bnttany. 

Normandy is one of the blondest parts of France with 
a maximum of long-headedness near the mouth of the 
Seme. The Norman face tends to be long, the nose high 
and thin, contrastmg in these respects with the Breton. 
These characteristics are easily explamed by the early 
Saxon coastal settlements and the later Norman conquest 
of the area 


GkEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

Maps of the distribution of physical characters in Europe 
show that the high average of long-headedness in the 
British Isles is equalled only by Norway, Sweden, and the 
Iberian pemnsula, but the latter has no significance in this 
context To a lesser degree the same comparison between 
Scandinavia and Britain holds good for tall stature, though 
the Enghsh as a whole are notably shorter than the Scots, 
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while nowhere in the British Isles are brunet traits as 
rare as in Scandinavia. There is a broad contrast 
between Britain and west and central Europe in these 
characters. 

There is great uniformity m the average cephahc indejc, 
it being about 77-79, the extremes varying from about 
66 to 87 

Speakmg generally, the shortest average stature (66-67 
mches) occurs in Wales and in parts of south central 
England In parts of East Angha and Yorkshire and most 
of Scotland the average stature vanes from 69 to over 
70 inches. 

The peoples with hghter-coloured hair and eyes are found 
mainly in the eastern half of Britain and those with darker 
coloration in the western margin. The darker individuals 
are also usually somewhat shorter, but there are many 
exceptions, as for example m parts of western Scotland, 
where darkly pigmented types are found with a distinctly 
tail stature. Indeed, there are many local vanations in 
stature and pigmentation which are due to different ethnic 
stocks that have come mto the country at various times, 
though a general mingling of peoples renders the task of 
disentanghng them pecuharly difficult. 

There is no evidence that Palaeanthropic man of the 
older Palaeohthic periods has in any way entered mto the 
composition of the British, whose ethmc history appears 
to begm with Neanthropic man of the Upper Palaeohthic 
periods. We may accept it as estabhshed that a type which 
occurs in the Pl 3 mlymmon moorland and elsewhere m 
Wales IS directly descended from an Aungnacian Eurafncan 
stock, characterized by C.I. 71-74, very long head, with a 
moderate vault, prominent occiput, receding forehead, 
promment glabella, broad nose, a tendency to prognathism 
and medium stature of about 66 mches. Doubtless there 
were other long-headed ethmc stocks of which no trace can 
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now be recognized in tbe living population, among wbich 
may have been the bearers of the Mesohthic culture 

Durmg the Neohthic period various migrations brought 
new ethnic types and cultures mto Britam The great 
stone monuments (megahths) were built by or under the 
influence of traders and colonists from the Ibenan pemnsula. 
This culture-spread is known as the “ Atlantic civilization ” 
The “ Wmdmill Hill ” (Wiltshire) type of pottery came from 
France and shghtly later the “ Peterborough ” ware was 
brought from the Baltic by long-headed people who buried 
their dead m long barrows. 

Towards the close of the Neohthic period Beaker-folk 
(p. 15(5, from east central Europe, brought a new and virile 
ethmc type to the eastern coasts of Britain, whence they 
spread over En^and as far as Wales. These people were 
fairly taU, 67 inches, and muscular, they had broad heads 
(C.I. 80-84), rugged features, prominent brow ridges, and 
a strong nose of moderate width If we may judge from 
their survivors, they often had fair hair and hght eyes- 
They mtroduced the beaker, or drinkmg-cup, into Bntam — 
hence then name. They also introduced round barrows 
for their mterments, but they frequently utihzed the existmg 
long barrows In North Britam a shorter people of Alpine 
stock, also brachycephahc but with smoother skulls, were 
responsible for the “ short cists,” which are so common m 
Aberdeenshire 

Settlements were made on the western coasts by the 
Prospectors (pp. 150, 159) who came in quest of copper, 
tin, and gold. Their original home seems to have been m 
the eastern Mediterranean. The type is dark-haired and 
broad-headed, but it lacks the prormnent brow ndges of 
the Beaker-folk In the wake of the earher Beaker-folk 
the bearers of the Bronze Age culture arrived by way of the 
Rhme. Towards the .close of the period there was an m- 
vasion that entered at the Thames and ultimately reached 
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Ireland The invaders, who brought with them leaf- 
shaped bronze swords and the art of building pile-dwellings, 
seem to have been driven from the western Alps by warnors 
armed with long iron swords 

Later a feeble wave of the First Iron Age (Hallstatt) 
culture reached the southern shore of England The more 
general use of iron was introduced into Britain by tall, 
stalwart, mesocephahc mvaders who came down the Rhme 
and through northern Gaul, bringing with them the La 
(Tene Second Iron Age) culture and a Celtic language. 
Swarms of Celtic-speakmg peoples overran the greater part 
of the British Islands and the Heroic Age of Ireland was 
characterized by the La Tene culture. The last of these 
mvasions was that of the Belgae. 

Except perhaps locally, the Roman occupation probably 
had little influence on the ethmc composition of Britam, 
in any case there were few new elements that they could 
have mtroduced 

The Angles (whom strangers called Saxons), the Jutes, 
the Danes, and the Norwegians were of mixed ongm, 
though the Nordic stock preponderated. The Norman 
conquest resulted more particularly in the imposition of 
an anstocracy of Scandinavian origm which had mixed 
with the inhabitants of northern France, themselves largely 
of mixed Nordic-Alpine origin 

Subsequent small immigrations of Flemings, Walloons, 
Germans, Huguenots, Jews, and others have made valuable 
contributions to the culture of the British Islands, but with- 
out any marked physical effect on the population as a whole. 
From Its geographical position Ireland has not had so 
comphcated an ethmc history as England, though in very 
early times it was withm the highway of the “ Atlantic 
civihzation ” Subsequently its wealth of gold attracted 
mvaders The frequency of hght eyes and of black hair, 
the two often combined, is very characteristic. Blonds are 
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most namerotis in eastern Ireland and brunets in the west. 
The stature is moderately tall, average 67 inches. The 
skull mchnes to be long, low, and narrow with prominent 
cheek-bones There is a large pre-Celtic element in the 
population. 
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EUROPE OVERSEAS 

All Europeans are not to be found in Europe It has 
been estimated that in 1929 there were in the world 642 
milhon persons of unnuxed European stock, of whom 478 
milhons were hving in Europe The remainder, 164 mil- 
hons, were living outside Europe, and, with the exception 
of some 13 milhons in Asia, they were situated overseas 
from Europe Only four hundred years ago all Europeans, 
numbering probably less than 100 milhons, were to be 
found in the continent after which they are called Thus 
the overflow of Europeans into other contments falls withm 
recent history Indeed, far the greater part of the exodus 
has taken place in the last hundred and fifty years, almost 
in our ovm day and under our own eyes ; and the expansion 
of Europeans in numbers (they have multiphed more than 
six times m three hundred years), coupled with their exten- 
sion in space, has been one of the outstanding features of 
modem world history. 

Many of the territories mto which the Europeans over- 
flowed were so sparsely peopled by their native inhabitants 
as to have been, for all practical purposes, empty. There 
may have been about a milhon Indians in America north 
of the Rio Grande, about 150,000 aborigines m Austraha, 
and about 60,000 Maoris in New Zealand when Europeans 
first settled in those countries These primitive peoples 
were easily pushed aside, and with the exception of the 
Maoris have greatly dimimshed in numbers. On account 
of the fact that, again with the partial exception of the 
Maoris, they have played no part in the building up of the 
commumties which now inhabit these areas, they can be 
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disregarded in wliat follows. The case is otherwise in 
regard to South America and in South Africa. There the 
native population was more dense and could not be swept 
aside. The total population of South America is in the 
region of 80 milhons, and of that number only about 30 
miUions are estimated to be of unmixed European stock 
In the Union of South Africa there are under 2 milli on 
Europeans and about 6 milli on non-Europeans From 
the pomt of view of the study of Europeans outside Europe, 
It IS clear that the former regions offer more mterestmg 
evidence than the latter, and it is upon North Amenca, 
Austraha, and New Zealand that attention will be concen- 
trated m what follows 

If the early history of Europeans m Europe is veiled in 
the mists of ancient history, that of Europeans outside 
Europe is, relatively speakmg, as clear as dayhght. But 
it IS by no means as clear as a statistician with modern 
standards of accuracy could wish Figures hardly exist 
before the beginmng of the last century. In spite of their 
holdings of territory in North and South America, the 
movement overseas of Spamsh, Portuguese, and even of 
French, was not large in amount during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Ferenczi has estimated the 
emigration from the British Isles to the New World at half 
a milhon in the seventeenth century and a milli on m the 
eighteenth century. The only other European country which 
contributed substantially durmg the eighteenth century to 
the growth in population of the New World was Germany, 
which seems to have sent some 200,000 persons overseas. 

After the end of the Napoleonic wars, durmg which there 
was very little movement, we begin to get figures collected 
both by countries of emigration and of immigration — port 
statistics, passenger statistics, passport and permit statistics, 
and so on All this material has been subjected recently 
to careful examination. It is surprising to find how closely 
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the figures collected by the countries of emigration agree 
with those collected by the countries of imrmgration ; the 
latter record having received 55^^ milhons between 1820 
and 1924, while the former rdEord having sent 50 millions 
between 1846 and 1924 Since there was httle movement 
between 1820 and 1846, the discrepancy is no doubt mostly 
due to oimssions on the part of countries of emigration, 
which would be less hkely to keep accurate records than 
the countries of immigration But even in the figures of 
the latter there must be considerable omissions, and it is 
safe to put the total movement at more than 60 miUions 
Many of those who went overseas, however, whatever 
their mtentions when they left, did not stay permanently, 
but returned sooner or later to Europe In other words, 
the difference betwen gross and net movement is large. 
How large it is is impossible to say, it is supposed that 
between 1821 and 1924 nearly a third of the immigrants 
into the Umted States, and between 1857 and 1924 half of 
the immigrants into Argentina, returned home The main 
facts about the movement as a whole are shown in Table I. 
The figures refer to gross movements and, of course, since 
they give absolute figures, do not brmg out the large part 
which some countries have played in relation to their rela- 
tively small populations Thus Sweden, relatively to its 
population, has sent much larger numbers overseas than 
have certam other countries, such as France. 



Emigration 

Numbers 

Country 


Period 

in millions 

Umted Kmgdom 


1864-1924 

17 0 

Italy 


1864-1924 

9 5 

Austna-Hungary 

• 

1864-1924 

49 

Germany 


. 1864-1924 

45 

Spam 


186^1924 

43 

Russia 


1864-1924 

22 

Portugual 


1864-1924 

1 6 

Sweden 


1864-1924 

1 1 
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Country 

US-A 

Argentme 

Canada 

Brazil 

Australasia 


Numbers 
Period in millions 
1821-1924 33 1 

1857-1924 5 5 

1821-1924 4 5 

1821-1924 3 8 

1853-1924 2 2 


Table L European Overseas Migration, from “ Modem 
Migration,” by I Ferenczi, Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences 


In order to show how the populations of the more im- 
portant overseas countries of European origin were re- 
cruited, It IS necessary to amphfy these facts. We may 
begin with the Umted States An estimate of the con- 
stitution of the white population in 1790 puts the percentage 
of inhabitants of British origin as 81 4, next came the 
Germans with 7 4, and the Dutch with 3 3. Thus the white 
population was then overwhelmingly British and almost 
wholly of north-western European origin. There were 
also about three-quarters of a million Negroes. The 
importation of slaves was prohibited in 1808, and since that 
date there has been httle immigration of Negroes, their 
increase to the present total of twelve milhons is therefore 
almost wholly due to natural increase ^ But the increase 
of the white population from just over three milhons in 1790 
to nearly 109 millions in 1930 has been partly due to the 
arrival of newcomers from overseas Up to 1890 three- 
quarters of the new arrivals came from northern and western 
Europe ; there was, however, a shift in the relative importance 
of the contributing countnes in this region — the inhabitants 
of Great Britain contributmg less, and those of Ireland, 

^ It should be remembered that m the USA. the term Negro 
IS used to denote aU persons with any Negro ancestry Ac- 
cordmgly the present “ Negro ” population wiU mclude the 
products of all crosses between white and black, and will contam 
a considerably greater proportion of “ white ” genes than the 
onginal Negro population 
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Germany, and Scandinavia more, than in colomal days. 
Immigration from this sourse has become known in the 
XJmted States as the “ old ” immigration m contrast to the 
“ new ” immigration from southern and eastern Europe. 
In 1896 the “ new ” immigration rose to 57 per cent, of the 
total, and between 1900 and 1914 it accounted for about 
75 per cent, of the total After the War the “ new ” immi- 
gration resumed its importance until all immigration into 
the Umted States came under drastic restriction. 

The final shape assumed by this immigration legislation 
IS of interest here because it fixed an annual “ quota ” of 
immigrants from each European country. The Act of 
1926 laid down that the quota “ shall be a number which 
bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants 
in continental Umted States in 1920 having that national 
ongm bears to the number of inhabitants in contmental 
United States in 1920.” It therefore became necessary to 
determme the “ national origins ” of the inhabitants of the 
Umted States m 1920 in order to operate the Act This 
difiBcult task was entrusted to a committee under the chair- 
manship of an ofi&cer of the Bureau of the Census It 
was, of course, impossible to allot a national origin to each 
member of the commumty, since there has been much inter- 
marriage between persons conung from different European 
countries What was done was to assess the percentage 
contnbuted by each European country to the population 
as it was in 1920. The labours of the committee thus pro- 
vide the most authoritative summary of the present com- 
position of the population of the Umted States. The results 
reached by the comnuttee are set out in Table n, which also 
gives for comparison an estimate of the situation in 1790. 

It emerges from a study of this table, which must be taken 
not as accurate, but as the best approximation to the facts 
that IS available, that, whereas Great Bntain and Northern 
Ireland together with Holland have lost, and France has 
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Country of 
Origin 

Percentage 
Distf ibution 

Country of 
Origin 

Percentage 

Distribution 

1790 

1920 

1790 

1920 

Gt Britain Sc 



Sweden 

05 

2 1 

N Ireland 

77 0 

41 4 

Norway 

02 

1 5 

Germany 

74 

16 3 

Czechoslovakia 

01 

1 8 

Insh Free State 

44 

11 2 

Portugal 

0 1 

03 

Holland 

3 3 

20 

Spam 

01 

02 

France 

1 9 

1 9 

Poland 

— 

4 1 

Canada 

1 6 

43 

Italy 

— 

3 6 

Belgium 

1 5 

08 

Russia 

— 

1 8 

Switzerland 

09 

1 1 

Others 

1 03 

44 

Mexico 

07 

1 2 





Table EE. National Origin of the White Population of the 
United States, from W S Thompson and P. K Whelpton, 
Population Trends in the United States, p 91. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.) 

stood still, every other country has gamed in respect to the 
proportion contributed to the make-up of the American 
people Nevertheless the countries of northern and western 
Europe taken together contributed about three-quarters of 
the ancestry of the population of 1920; moreover, the Act 
of 1926 is intended to keep this proportion permanent, and 
thus this composition is hkely to remain much as it is now 
for some time to come, unless altered by a dijBerential birth- 
or death-rate 

It is quite impossible to say how far mixture between 
members of different European nationahties m the United 
States has gone on account of intermarriage It is therefore 
impossible to return any answer to the interesting question 
how far any area is largely or predonoinantly peopled by 
persons of unmixed descent — ^how far, that is to say, there 
are areas which we might call httle Italy, httle Sweden, or 
httle Poland But we do get information at each census 
concerning the distribution m the United States of the 
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foreign-born by tbe countries of their birth From this 
source we learn that a far larger proportion of foreign-bom 
whites, than of native-born whites, are found in cities. 
This means that the new arrivals tend rather to infiltrate 
the existing population of cities than to populate new areas. 
But if the distribution of the foreign-bom over the divisions 
of the country is studied, we find a distinct tendency for 
arrivals from certain European countries to settle in certain 
divisions. Thus there is a high concentration of Italian 
and Russian foreign-born m the Middle Atlantic States; 
this IS almost equally true of the southern Irish and the 
Poles The German foreign-bom are more widely spread 
and are found in highest concentration south of the Great 
Lakes The Scandinavian foreign-born go farther afield; 
they are scarce in the Middle Atlantic divisions, rather more 
frequent m the Great Lakes section, but most highly con- 
centrated west of the Great Lakes, in Minnesota, for 
example. But to say that the members of any one European 
nation are highly concentrated in one section of the country 
does not mean that they necessarily form a large proportion 
of the inhabitants of that section. Indeed, this is seldom 
so, and therefore we cannot speak of New Itahes or of New 
Swedens 

The next of the new European overseas commumties to 
call for attention is the northern neighbour of the Umted 
States. So far as early history goes we are better informed 
about the population of Canada than about that of the 
Umted States In 1666 a coimt was made of the immigrant 
inhabitants of New France. They totalled 3215 persons. 
This count has good claim to rank as the first tme census. 
It was more or less regularly repeated for a century, and in 
1754 there were over 55,000 persons enumerated in New 
France When Canada passed into the hands of the 
British, these enumerations lapsed, and for the next hundred 
years the figures for population and migration are very 
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meagre Moreover, the figures for oversea movements 
mto Canada are without much significance on account of 
the large movements of population across the southern 
frontier; and about these contmental movements we are 
poorly informed 

There are available, however, official estimates of the 
composition of the population of the Domimon of Canada, 
and they are given m Table III for the years 1871 and 1931. 
At the earher date the British accounted for about 60 per 
cent, and at the later date for about 52 per cent, of the 


Country of 
Origin 

Percentage 

Distribution 

Country of 
Origin 

Percentage 

Distribution 

1871 

1931 

1871 

1931 

English . 

Insh 

20 3 
24 3 

26 4 
11 9 

Indian and 
Eskimo 

07 

12 

Scottish A . 

15 8 

13 0 

Negro . 

06 

02 

Other British 

02 

06 

Itahans 

— 

09 

French 

31 1 

28 2 

Pohsh 

— 

1 4 

Dutch 

09 

1 4 

Scandmavian 

— 

* 22 

German 

58 

46 

Others . 

03 

80 


Table Ht. National Ongm of the Population of Canada, 
from International Migrations, Vol 11, p 135 Edited by W F. 
Willcox. (National Bureau of Economic Research, New York ) 


total But durmg these sixty years the proportion of the 
Enghsh mcreased, the dechne in total British percentage 
bemg due to a recession of the Irish and Scottish There 
is visible, as in the case of the Umted States, some tendency 
towards an influx from southern and eastern Europe in 
the last few decades. That feature of the composition of 
the Canadian population which chiefly distingmshes it 
from the American is the large part contributed by 
France. 

During the last century and a half the French element of 
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the Canadian population has received haidly any access of 
strength through immigration It has increased almost 
entirely through excess of births over deaths, and neverthe- 
less it has managed nearly to maintain its relative position 
in the composition of the whole population of the Domin- 
ions, although the non-French element has been consider- 
ably reinforced by migration movements. The French 
element in the population is remarkable not only for its 
size but also for its localization The French are found in 
an area which includes the province of Quebec and some 
adjacent territory Few non-French hve in this area and 
few French hve outside it It is a sohd block of persons 
whose ancestors were bom in France, There is no parallel 
to this degree of localization anywhere else in the New 
World Outside French Canada there seems to be even 
less localization of European elements than in the Umted 
States, and this is presumably due to the large continental 
movements across the whole length of the mtemational 
frontier. 

Turning to Austraha we have a fairly good record of the 
growth of population from the first settlement of the 
coimtry We can watch it mcreasing from some 5000 
m 1800 to Its present total of over six and a half millions. 
To-day 98 per cent, of the population is white. It is 
generally estimated that 90 per cent of the white immigra- 
tion into Austraha has been from Britam, but we have no 
very extensive knowledge of the composition of the white 
Austrahan population at the present day. An estimate has 
been made for 1891 based on the census of that year; since 
that time the Enghsh have become proportionately more, 
and the Irish proportionately less, represented m the total. 
Europeans other than British now contribute to the Aus- 
trahan population at least 10 per cent , and perhaps a httle 
more As to New Zealand it is only necessary to say that 
we have an even better record of the growth of population, 
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and that about 95 per cent of all white immigration into 


New Zealand has been from Britain. 






Percentage 

Country of Origin 



Distribution 

England 



53 0 

Scotland 



. 13 0 

Ireland 



23 0 

Wales 



1 5 

Germany 



52 

Scandinavia . 



1 9 

Other Europeans 

. 


24 


Table IV National Origin of the Population of Australia m 
1891, from The Peopling of Australia, edited by P D Phillips 
and G L. Wood, p 147. (Macmillan & Co ) 


In this manner there have grown up distinct new European 
communities .overseas. Commumty is a non-committal 
word and no one will be likely to quarrel with it The 
next step is to inquire in what ways these commumties are 
distmct , that may enable us to apply to them a descriptive 
term which has more content. To begin with we may 
ask what evidence there is of distmctness m relation to such 
physical charactenstics as can be measured; and in this 
particular quest we can confine our attention to the Umted 
States It has a longer history than the other commumties, 
and there is more information available of the kmd that 
we require, in fact such physical distmctness as there is m 
the new commumties should be more evident and easier 
to detect in the Umted States than elsewhere 

We may select for notice two recent and very careful 
investigations. The first had as its subject-matter the 
recruits for the American army durmg the Great War. 
The recrmts were measured in respect to height, weight, 
eye-colour, hair-colour, and other physical features, and 
the facts were exhaustively tabulated Some measurements 
were made on as many as two nulhon men. When this 
material is examined we find no evidence that these young 
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men, fully representative of the new community, conform 
in any way to a distinct physical type Out of this material 
there does not arise any picture of an average American 
distinct from the average mhabitant of England or Germany. 
The second investigation is due to Hrdhcka, who examined 
a sample of what he calls the “ Old Americans.” By an 
“ Old American ” he means an American whose “ ancestors 
on each side of the family were bom in the Umted States 
for at least two generations ” The material used in this 
investigation had in fact an American ancestry of an 
average length of some hundred and fifty years This 
most laborious piece of research shows that these “ Old 
Americans ” are very variable and do not constitute any 
easily defined physical tj^e (see p. 82) But Hrdhdka 
beheves that, taking them together, they are distinguished 
from the Americans around them to a very shght extent 
in respect to certain physical pecuharities 

When mterpretmg this kind of evidence it is necessary to 
bear certain facts m mind A new physical type based on 
a distinct genetical constitution could arise either through 
the elimination of some elements m the *commumty, 
through the preservation of new mutations, or owmg to 
the results of intermixture (new recombinations) But 
the history of America is 'so short that there has hardly been 
time for any of these processes to produce a new genetical 
type It IS not to be expected that any marked result of 
this kind would have come about as yet. We must also 
remember that some of the physical characters concerned^ 
and in particular stature, are known to be modified by 
environmental influences Height, for instance, does not 
depend only upon the genetical constitution but also upon 
food, exercise, and perhaps climate These things being 
so, we might well expect to find that the Americans are on 
the whole taller than, or in measurable particulars different 
from, Europeans, as the result of the influence of the 
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Amencan environment All we do find are some rather 
doubtful, and at the most very shght differences between 
“ Old Americans ” and aU Americans. But this is no 
evidence of the emergence of an American genetical t3^e. 
The “ Old Americans ” have persons belonging to the 
“ old ” immigration as their ancestors, and moreover have 
all been reared in the Umted States exposed to the full 
pressure of Amencan modes of life, and the shght differ- 
ences observed are easily explicable as a consequence of 
these facts. 

This hne of investigation does not lead to any significant 
results The distinctness of the Americans does not he m 
the fact that they exhibit any peculiar physical characters. 
But that conclusion does not dispose of the possibihty that 
their distinctive achievements may be due in another way 
to genetic factors The investigation of this matter comes 
more appropriately later when we have discovered what it 
IS that does distmgmsh them from other commumties. 
And this IS not a difficult quest. It is indisputable that the 
Amencans constitute not merely a community but also a 
nation It Vould not be possible to find a better example 
of what we mean by a nation than the Umted States. 
Amencans have ways, customs, and manners, quite as dis- 
tmct as Enghsh, French, or German ways. Their approach 
to and outlook upon matters of daily concern are pecuhar 
to them, and in this field they differ more from any Euro- 
pean nation than European nations differ from one another. 
All these characteristics are very uniformly spread over the 
whole country, Americans are very conscious and proud 
of them There is no more mstructive or interestmg ex- 
perience than to watch the development of the American- 
born children of foreign-bom immigrants. The children 
vie with one another m casting off all traces of foreign 
influence , they throw off all their old clothes, so to speak, 
and haste to put on full Amencan dress. 
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If we wish to attempt to reach somewhat greater pre- 
cision in defining the pecuharities of American nationhood, 
we may perhaps find some help in an approach to the study 
of society which is employed by some sociologists They 
distmguish between the social process, civilization, and 
culture By the social process they mean the evolution 
of social structure which seems to follow some definite 
direction The Americans may be said to have pushed 
this process a step further forward m the direction of the 
emergence of the individual By civilization is meant the 
apphcation of mechamcal arts to the problems of daily 
life ; the most obvious and best-known fact about Ameri- 
can life IS that Americans have led the world in civiliza- 
tion as so defined By culture is meant somethmg more 
mtangible, it includes the hterary, artistic, and aesthetic 
traditions and backgrounds to life, it embraces the scheme 
of values. The most striking fact about the American 
nation is that it has shed so much of the traditional European 
culture Opimons differ as to the nature and form of that 
which IS taking its place But it remains true that we rmght 
in this sphere contrast America with Europe, regarding the 
European nations as sub-nations, that is as commumties 
with a lower degree of distinctness. 

If Canada, Austraha, and New Zealand are not yet 
nations of the same degree of distmctness as America, they 
are clearly nations m the makmg. The reason for <the 
absence of such defimte pecuhanties as characterize the 
Americans is that they are younger But the end is not 
in doubt; they wiU also become nations, and there are 
signs that, while they will differ from any commumty in 
Europe, it is a mistake to suppose that they will show any 
very close resemblance to the Umted States. Nor does it 
by any means follow that, when they arrive at maturity, 
they will decide to sever all formal bonds with Great 
Bntam It is true that most fully developed nations strive 
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towards sovereignty; but that is not because nationhood 
imphes sovereignty but because satisfactory methods of co- 
operation between nations under a common sovereignty 
have not yet been evolved. 

The European overflow to empty countries overseas has 
thus been followed by a process of nation-buildmg , and 
the existence of nations, both on account of their specific 
achievements and of the difficulty of harmonizing their 
aspirations, is one of the fundamental facts of the world 
to-day. In order to know what we may expect in the way 
of further achievement and how we can hope to harmonize 
these efibrts, we must understand what nations are. The 
building of nations under our eyes ought to provide an 
answer. The nature of the answer has already been indi- 
cated by the fact that, when attempting to describe national 
peculiarities, we have been compelled to use language which 
imphes that the process is essentially in the nature of a 
response to a challenge from certain new and pecuhar cir- 
cumstances. These cucumstances are manifold, but space 
does not permit even the beginmng of an attempt to 
enumerate them and to work the suggestion out There is 
space only to deal with the view that m the development 
of the new nations importance must also be attributed to 
certain constituent “ racial ” elements present among those 
who participate in the response 

We have already referred to the absence of any evidence 
to the effect that in America a new “ racial ” type is evolv- 
ing, and that therefore nation-buildmg is in some part a 
result of genetic evolution The other view, noticed above, 
rests upon the supposed importance of certain “ racial ” 
types evolved long ago in Europe and present among 
modem Americans. In particular attention has fastened 
upon the “ Nordic ” element m the American population, 
and It has been asserted that the energy, leadership, and 
creativeness, which has shown itself in the response to the 
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Amencan challenge, can be traced to this element It is 
very difficult to deal with assertions which are seldom 
accompamed by evidence that can be examined, and the 
difficulty IS especially marked in this case There is one 
investigation, however, which has been much quoted in 
this connection Durmg the War recruits to the Amencan 
Army were subjected not only to physical but also to intelli- 
gence tests When classffied by country of ongm, those 
coming from England were found at the top of the hst, 
and in general those from northern and western Europe 
showed the best results. This is regarded by ^ome as 
evidence of the superiority of the “ Nordic ” strain But 
the evidence is worthless Putting aside the fact that the 
Enghsh are not “ Nordic,” it is now adrmtted by the 
authority who was responsible for the tests that the methods 
employed were faulty , and the claim that the results have 
any validity has been withdrawn by the expert who had 
much to do with the investigation.^ Among the facts which 
are not compatible with the hypothesis of the manifestation 
of “ Nordic ” superiority in the Umted States, we may note 
that Hrdhcka found that there were more round-headed 
than long-headed persons among his “ Old Americans,” 
and It is to the “ Old Americans ” that we must attribute 
the important imtial impulse to the formation of the 
American nation. Again we may observe that the “ new 
immigrants ” from southern and eastern Europe are largely 
concentrated in the cities of the east of the Umted States, 

^ See especially C C Bngham, “ Intelligence Tests of Im- 
migration Groups,” m the Psychological Review, Vol XXXVII, 
pp 158-65 (Prmceton, 1930) On p 165 he writes “ Compara- 
tive studies of vanous national and racial groups may not be 
made with existing tests . In particular one of the most 
pretentious of these comparative racial studies — ^the writer’s own 
— ^was without foundation ” All scientific men are not as frank 
and straightforward m acknowledgmg the errors which aU must 
make 
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and that it is there, and not on the land and in the west, 
that modem American enterprise is most fully developed. 

In relation to the matter under discussion the story of 
the French Canadians is instructive. We have referred to 
them as the bne example of a defimtely localized group of 
people in the New World who are descended from the 
immigrants of one European country. What characteris- 
tics do they show‘s Anyone who travels among them 
discovers that he is in France of the eighteenth century. 
They have retained and jealously guard the language, 
rehgion,^ways of life, and outlook of their ancestors who 
left France two hundred years or so ago They are far less 
touched by Americanization than most countries of Europe. 
A round of the bookshops in Quebec will show the enduring 
hold of the older European culture. How can we explain 
this ? It is not difficult to transfer ourselves back in 
imagination to the situation m which the French found 
themselves when Canada was ceded to England. They 
must have desired to preserve and mamtam that offshoot 
of France which had taken root so successfully in its new 
surroundings, and they were given the opportumty to do 
so. A httle later they watched then relatives at home 
experimenting with Liberty, Equahty, and Fraternity, and 
the longer they watched, and the more they observed of the 
consequences of the experiment, the less they hked it. 
Thus they were encouraged to draw a cordon round them- 
selves, first to protect themselves from anghcization and 
later from modernism In some such way as this we may 
explam the history of French Canada, and whatever defects 
and omissions there may be m the explanation, no “ racial ” 
theory wiU give any help The stock from which the 
French Canadians sprang has shown itself to be anything 
but conservative. Indeed, France has taken the lead in 
many European movements. The conclusion to which we 
are driven is that under certain circumstances the members 
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of a stock will be ready to expeninent and to sbed tradition, 
while under different circumstances it will resist novelties 
and remain tenacious of old ways 

When we attempt to explain the gromh of new European 
communities overseas into nations — a process which is 
certainly one of the most important events in recent history 
— ^we can discover no evidence of the influence of “ racial 
factors ” More than that, any “ racial ” theory makes 
difficulties and often leads to absurdities On the other 
hand, we find that an explanation on the fines of response 
to peculiar and changing circumstances meets with no 
senous obstacles, though the detailed working out of such 
an explanation demands immense knowledge and a very 
balanced judgment The significance of this conclusion lies 
m the fact that this is the only example of nation-buildmg 
about which we have detailed information of a statistical 
nature That nations have recently been built in this way 
is no proof that they have always been built in this way. 
But It certainly creates a strong presumption that this is the 
general nature of the process of nation-buildmg. If so, 
then national achievements and characteristics have little 
to do with “ racial ” factors. 
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CONCLUSION 

Our survey has ranged far afield, and has at timSs unavoid- 
ably strayed into technicahties It seems worth while to 
make an attempt to bring together the scattered threads, 
and to see what more immediate, everyday bearmg our 
conclusions may have 

“ Racial problems ” are among the urgent actuahties of 
twentieth-century pohtics But as soon as we subject the 
concept underlymg them, that of race, to dispassionate 
analysis, it turns out to be a pseudo-scientific rather than a 
scientific term In other words, its use imphes an appeal 
to the accuracy and to the prestige of science, but on in- 
vestigation it turns out to have no precise or definable 
meamng. Further, like other pseudo-scientific terms, it 
can then readily be employed to rationalize emotion, and 
to bolster up the appeals of prejudice, by givmg it a meamng 
to suit the context 

The term “ race ” is currently used in several qmte differ- 
ent senses In the first place, it is used to denote one of 
the major divisions of mankind — ^black, white, yellow, and 
brown Secondly, it is used to denote the actual human 
material of a particular country, group, or nation and its 
biologically transmissible characteristics for instance, even 
the most ardent upholders of the Nordic theory cannot 
mean by the “ British race ” anything more than the actual 
inhabitants of Great Britain and their descendants overseas 
Thirdly, it is used to denote a hypothetical “ pure race ” 
Which is taken to have existed in the past and later to have 
become contaminated by admixture with foreign elements * 
this, for instance, lies behind the idea of the “ Germanic 
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race.” Fourthly, it is sometimes used as equivalent to a 
recognizable or supposedly recogmzable physical type, as 
Arab, Irish, etc. Fifthly, it is occasionally apphed to a 
local population which by reason of isolation, or supposed 
isolation, has become or is supposed to have become fairly 
uniform and stable in physical type — ^for example, the 
“ Cormsh race.” Sixthly, it is also sometimes used m a 
wholly inadmissible sense to denote the peoples who speak 
a certam type of language . for example, m such a phrase as 
“ the Aryan race,” the “ Latm races ” 

On all these uses, scientific analysis, backed by the results 
of modem genetics, throws a pitiless hght It is probable 
that during the early evolution of our species, it became 
divided up mto geographical varieties, each more or less 
isolated from the others, and each evolving so as to become 
adapted to its climatic environment The black variety 
adapted to hot climates, the yellow variety to dry conditions, 
and the white variety to north-temperate latitudes, are the 
most promment examples 

Such varieties would then correspond to the “ geo- 
graphical races,” or sub-species as they are now generally 
called, to be found in many ammal species. If we wish 
to retam the term race for such groups, they should be 
called “ primary races ” However, since the term race 
has been largely abandoned in zoology, and since in 
anthropology it is used in such a confusing multiplicity of 
senses, we had better employ the term primary sub-species 
But — ^and this cannot be too strongly emphasized — such 
primary human sub-species are entirely hypothetical, a 
matter of inference only Man’s mcurable and increasing 
propensity to wander over the face of the globe had eJBfected 
a thorough mixing between the hypothetical primary sub- 
species long before the dawn of the histone period, had 
blurred the sharpness of their outlines and in some cases 
made it all but impossible to deduce their original tj^pe. 
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A typical white man is very different from a typical Chinese 
or a typical Negro But white is connected with black and 
also with yeOow through every gradation of type, and in 
each case along several distinct mam hues of crossmg. 
Again, the simple classifications which at first suggest them- 
selves all break down at one or another pomt For in- 
stance, the Australians, though deeply pigmented and un- 
doubtedly primitive in many ways, show the same character 
of hair as Europeans We cannot with certainty assign 
them to a defimte original sub-species. No single scheme 
of classification, in point of fact, has been devised which 
will provide a satisfactory pigeon-holmg for the vanous 
human types in existence 

It is here that genetics steps in The modem study of 
heredity, based on Mendel’s great discoveries, has shown 
that after a cross between two distinct strains, blending 
inheritance, such as used to be assumed by anthropologists, 
does not occur, but that all kinds of different combinations 
of the ongmal characters of the two stocks are brought 
mto being. This is due to the fact that hereditary trans- 
nussion is by means of discrete hving particles, called 
genes, which reproduce themselves, and can be recombined 
in the most vanous ways 

Accordmgly, if two pnmary sub-species meet and mix, 
their characteristics may be combmed in their descendants. 
Ongmally, black skin rmght invanably have gone with 
flat nose and thick hps That, however, provides not the 
shghtest reason why it should always do so. After a cross 
with a stock with light pigmentation and dehcate features, 
the combination of dark skm and dehcate features may 
occur. Smce dark skin is an advantage in low latitudes, 
such a new combination of characters has, it appears, been 
favoured in several instances of actual crossing, notably, for 
instance, in India. 

Similarly yellow skin and a round head seem to have been 
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originally associated But the two become uncoupled with 
the greatest facihty after crossing with strams possessing 
different head-form and skin-colour 

Another result of the existence of defimte genes as the 
earners of hereditary constitution is that after a cross the 
resulting population will not tend to a mere average between 
the two onginal ingredients, but will, in the absence of 
social or natural selection, contmue to produce a great 
diversity of types, generation after generation. There is 
not the shghtest tendency for the population of Britain to 
become aH medium brown m hair-colour, nor for that of 
Germany to become all medium long m skull-shape. In 
each generation black and yellow haur, long and round 
heads, continue to be produced, and to be produced in 
about the same percentage of the population. 

It will now be clear why no single scheme of classification 
can satisfactorily pigeon-hole all known human types, or 
even deduce without danger of error the number and 
characteristics of the ongmal “ primary races ” of man. 
Whereas m the evolution of animals there is a constant 
branchmg, each branch bemg permanently isolated after 
a certain degree of differentiation by becoming incapable 
of fertile crossing -with other branches, in man the branches 
constantly meet and umte and produce new types of shoots. 
The conventional ancestral tree may have some advantages 
for representing the descent of animal types; it is wholly 
unsmtable and imsleading for man. Further, while, in 
general, ammal types can be reasonably classified on the 
basis of using degrees of resemblance to mdicate degrees of 
relationship, no such simple scheme will serve for man. 
In fact, with a species in which intercrossmg of divergent 
types IS so prevalent as our own, no simple system of classi- 
fication can ever be devised to represent the realities of the 
situation. 

Theoretically, we could give a scientific description of 
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human, groups by means of the frequency distribution of 
the different hereditary factors or genes which they contain, 
and the correlations denotmg the tendency for the different 
genes to be allocated. This, however, is at the moment a 
mere ideal (save for the blood-group genes) and is never 
hkely to be fulfilled except for the genes responsible for a 
selected group of weU-marked physical characters. In 
the absence of this, we are driven back on measurable 
physical characters : here again we must content ourselves 
with the frequency distributions and inter-correlations of 
various well-marked characters to be found in particular 
groups. Our picture of the human species wiU be hke a 
contour-map, a region of high frequency for, say, round- 
headedness being separated from another similar peak by a 
“ valley ” of low frequency ; the gradients in frequency will, 
of course, vary in different directions Furthermore, the 
contour-map for one character will not necessarily resemble 
that for another. 

These considerations rob the terms race or sub-species^ 
as apphed to existing human groups, of any significance. 
All existmg groups must have owed a great deal to cross- 
ing It is only when a group has been relatively isolated 
for long periods that it will, under the influence of selection, 
have achieved much stabihty. Such stabilized groups may 
be called “ secondary races,” but they are extremely rare, 
and their formation must have taken immense periods of 
time 

In most cases it is impossible to speak of the existmg 
population of any region as belonging to a defimte “ race,” 
smce as a result of migration and crossing it includes many 
types and their various combmations. For existmg popu- 
lations, the word race should be bamshed, and the descrip- 
tive and non-committal term ethnic group should be 
substituted. 

With regard to the separate types which can be 
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distinguished within an ethnic group — ^for instance, the tall 
fair-haired Nordic type, the medium-statured, round- 
headed Eurasiatic type, the short, dark-haired, long-headed 
Mediterranean type — ^it has been suggested that these might 
perhaps be called “ racial ” types, and be taken to represent 
ongmally “ pure ” stocks which have later crossed with 
each other. They would then represent further geographi- 
cal subdivisions of the onginal “ primary sub-species ” of 
man However, such a supposition begs a number of 
questions Above all it presupposes that these hypothetical 
stocks once existed in a state of complete or almost complete 
genetic purity. There is no concrete evidence for this, 
and mdeed much evidence to show that mixture has been 
proceedmg not merely durmg the histone period, but back 
far into prehistonc times. It is more probable that even 
six or seven thousand years ago, such groups only repre- 
sented points of high frequency for certain characters on 
the ethnic contour-map, and had already suffered much 
crossing with other groups. Race has so many connota- 
tions — of homogeneity, of purity of descent, and so forth 
— ^that It is undesirable to use it where we are not certain 
of our ground Accordingly it is better to resort to a non- 
comrmttal term hke “ ethnic type ” or “ genetic type,” 
rather than “ racial type ” In so far as the different types 
were once geographically isolated, they may be called 
“ secondary sub-species.” 

A given region of Europe is thus populated by a highly 
mixed ethnic group in which a number of distmct ethmc 
types and the products of their mtercrossing are to be dis- 
tinguished. The ethmc tj^es are to be found more sharply 
defined and m relatively ]^gh concentration in certain areas 
— for instance, the Nordic type m parts of Scandinavia and 
the Mediterranean type in parts of southern Italy. There 
IS perhaps some reason to suppose that in earher times they 
existed m higher concentration and less genetic impurity, 
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but never wholly undiluted or free from crosses with other 
types. The past populations of such regions would thus 
represent partial geographical differentiations of the human 
species, of a kind rather different from anything found in 
ammals. Their later mtermixture produces wholly new 
combmations of characters, which may become stabilized 
as new “ ethmc types ” — a process apparently without any 
parallel m other orgamsms. 

Before proceedmg further, there are one or two other 
popular fallacies to be noted One is the misconception 
that a “ race ” is a collection of people aU descended from 
a smgle ongmal couple This idea seems to sprmg largely 
from the family trees beloved of genealogists, in which a 
family is traced back to a smgle founder and his wife. Such 
famil y trees in reahty trace the descent of a name, and have 
little to do with biological heredity they are social, not 
genetic, documents. On the genetic plane, the idea of 
descent from a smgle couple is in any case vitiated for man 
by the amount of mtercrossmg which has taken place 
between groups Our ancestry will diverge as well as con- 
verge as we trace it back. With animal evolution, m tracmg 
back the pedigree of a group you wiU, it is true, find con- 
vergence of separate branches (species, genera, etc) to a 
common stem But this is not the same thmg as conver- 
gence to a common ancestral pair , and as a matter of fact 
we can be certam that the co mm on stem is always a large 
body of individuals, with a certain degree of genetic vana- 
bfiity. Change m evolution does not take place through 
the sudden appearance of a new sport m a smgle couple, 
who then become the ancestors of the new species or stram; 
It occurs by means of the spread of mutant genes through 
the population. The evolving strain is the whole population 
of a given area. 

Another and even more serious misconception is that 
language is any criterion of “ race.” There are a great 
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many examples m history of a conquering people forcing 
Its language on the conquered, and also a great many 
examples of the converse process, of the conquering 
invaders adoptmg the language of the country they have 
invaded. It is thus qtute improper to speak of the “ Celtic 
race.” There is a group of Celtic-speakmg peoples, but 
the fact of their aU speakmg Celtic is no proof of common 
descent or genetic affinity Similarly there is not and 
cannot be such a thing as an Aryan race, smce the term 
Aryan refers to language. 

This fallacy with regard to language is a particular case 
of a similar fallacy with regard to social culture in general. 
Habits, traditions, machmes, dress, art, mstitutions, ges- 
tures, ideas — all these as well as language are part of the 
social environment of human beings They are not inborn, 
but have to be learnt or built up by experience. None of 
these can serve as any criterion of racial affimty between 
peoples For mstance, if we had nothing to go by but 
specimens of machinery and other material objects, we 
might conclude that the modem Japanese were much more 
closely related to the Europeans than to the Tibetans or 
other Mongol peoples- we should, however, be wrong. 
Culture, both material and spiritual, can spread by culture- 
contact, whereas physical characters can only spread by 
actual mtercrossmg. 

Norxan the cultural level of a people serve as evidence 
of Its innate abihty or the reverse. The ancient Romans, 
perfectly correctly, regarded the inhabitants of this country 
and of Germany as uncivilized They would have been 
considerably surpnsed to find them leading the way in 
civilization a mere fifty or sixty generations later. In 
ancient Greece, some very emment philosophers went 
further and ascribed to the northern “ barbarians ” an 
innate mcapacity to rise to the attainments of the Greeks. 
They were confusing cultural level with innate capacity. 
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The rapid rise of Arab culture to a high intellectual level 
and its subsequent fall and stagnation is another example. 
We must ourselves beware of falling into the same fallacy 
as regards the so-called “ backward peoples ” of the modem 
world. 

On a priori grounds we may expect differences m innate 
ability to exist between different peoples. But achieve- 
ment by Itself is no guide ; and so far no satisfactory method 
has been devised of testmg differences m innate mtelhgence 
or other psychological quahties between peoples with very 
different education and culture. The differences in social 
environment overnde the differences in genetic eqmpment. 

Fmally there is the fallacy which equates “ race ” with 
“ nation ” Here again there is confusion between a genetic 
and a social concept, but the case demands special treat- 
ment because of the special dangers mherent in this par- 
ticular fallacy The most obvious way of demonstratmg 
that it is a fallacy is to consider the United States of 
America. There is, very defimtely, an American nation, 
whose nationahsm has indeed been growmg more pro- 
nounced durmg the last few decades , but equally definitely, 
there is no possibihty of speakmg of an American race. 
Rather the popular phrase so often apphed to the Umted 
States of America, the melting-pot of race, displays the 
trae situation. AH great nations are “ melting-pots of 
race,” but America affords the most obvious exan!^le. A 
nation is a group of people with a common tract of country, 
bound together m a common State by common history, 
common sentiment and traditions, common social organiza- 
tion, and usually (though not always, as, for example, Bel- 
gium or Switzerland) by common language It is also 
bound together by being the umt to which the individual, 
belongs, so that he regards other individuals belongmg to 
the same umt as in some way aUied with him, while indivi- 
duals belonging to other similar units are “ foreigners,” in 
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some way alien to itun TMs sense of solidanty with co- 
nationals and of separateness from other nationals is of the 
essence of nationahty The nation, however, is a particular 
phase in. the evolution of human groups, not anything per- 
manent or inherent in human nature. It is m essentials a 
product of the last three hundred years, and quite different 
in nature and organization from other umts of the same 
general type, such as clan, tribe, city-state, or empire. The 
idea of the “ blood-tie ” has been used to strengthen 
national sentiment because of the importance of such senti- 
ment for umty and effectiveness in war But mass-migra- 
tion and mihtary conquest, and the adoption of foreigners 
into the group by legal change of citizenship and by mar- 
riage, when the wife and children follow the father’s nation- 
ahty, make the thesis of common descent impossible to 
uphold The idea of a British, a French, a German, or an 
Itahan “ race ” is a pohtical fiction, and a dangerous one 
at that 

Coming down from the general to the particular, we can 
here deal with two so-called “ race ” problems which are 
of immediate pohtical importance — ^the Nordic and the 
Jewish Beginmng with the latter, we find that the Jewish 
problem is far less a “ racial ” or genetic than a cultural 
one The Jews are no more a distmct sharply marked 
“ race ” than are the Germans or the English. They are 
orignally of mixed descent. Durmg their dispersal they 
have interbred with the surroundmg populations, so that 
a number of genes derived from the immigrant Jews are 
scattered through the general population, and the Jewish 
communities have come to resemble the local population 
in many particulars. In this way the Jews of Africa, of 
eastern Europe, of Spam and Portugal, and so on, have 


become markedly different froiBHifiafii 
type What they have preserved anc 
“ racial qualities,” but religiclia -ajij 
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The Jews do not constitute a definite race, but a society 
fo n m n g a pseudo-national group ^ with a strong rehgious 
basis and with pecuhar historic traditions Biologically 
it is almost as illegitimate to speak of a “ Jewish race ” as 
of an “ Aryan race.” 

The Nordic theory is m another category Instead of 
ascnbmg racial quahties to a group which is to-day essen- 
tially held together on a cultural basis, it takes a hypo- 
thetical past “ race,” ascribes to it a number of valuable 
quahties, notably imtiative and leadership, and then, 
whenever it finds such quahties in the mixed national 
groups, ascribes them to the Nordic elements in the popula- 
tion It then goes further, and sets up as a national ideal 
a return to purity of Nordic stock 

The facts of the case are as follows. The Nordic race, 
like other human races, has no present existence. Its 
former existence, hke that of all “ pure races,” is hypo- 
thetical There does, however, exist a Nordic type. This 
occurs with only a moderate degree of mixture in parts of 
Scandmavia, and is also to be found, but much mixed with 
other types, so that all intermediates and recombmations 
occur, in northern Europe from Britam to Russia, with 
pockets here and there in other countries. On various 
grounds we can be reasonably sure that this distribution is 
the result of the invasion of Europe by a group largely 
composed of men of this type — ^perhaps in the degree of 
purity in which the type is now found in parts of Scan- 
dinavia This group was the “ Nordic race ” — a secondary 
sub-species m our sense It is not certain where it originated 
or when its important migration took place, but most 
authorities beheve that it came originally from the steppes 
of southern Russia. 

HU. deductions, there exists what 

can only ^af^cterizJ as a Nordic myth, ascnbmg to 
' «^e^note, p. 83 
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this “ Nordic race ” most of the great advances of mankind 
durmg recorded history, and assertmg that their qualities 
of leadership fit them to rule over other races. The Aryan 
and Germamc myths are variants on the same theme. 

These contentions appear to be based on nothmg more 
serious than self-mterest and wish-fulfilment. In the first 
place. It is quite certam that the great steps m civilization, 
when man learned to plough, to write, to buM stone 
houses, to transport his goods in wheeled vehicles, were 
first taken m the near East, by peoples who by no stretch 
of imagination could be called Nordic, but who seem in 
point of fact to have been largely of the dark, Mediterranean 
type. Secondly, it is true that great advances in civilization 
have sometimes been observed in history when mvaders 
of a relatively light-skmned type have irrupted mto coun- 
tries populated by other groups — ^notably m Greece, 
though here roimd-headed as well as long-headed elements 
were included m the invaders (p 175) But m such cases, 
both t 5 q)es appear to have made their contribution, and 
the result can be ascribed to the vivifymg effects of mixture 
and culture-contact with as much propriety as to the 
inherent quahties of one of the types concerned. Indeed, 
where the Nordic type is most prevalent, in northern 
Scandinavia, there is also found among the people a 
tendency to introspection, accompamed by a very high 
smcide-rate, this may weU be an effect of the northern 
environment, but may equally well be a charactenstic of 
the type or due to social conditions. Generally speakmg, 
the greatest achievements of modern civilization have 
occurred in regions of the greatest mixtures of t 3 q)es — 
Italy, France, Britain, and Germany, to mention only four 
nations In all these countnes of “ mixed races,” owmg 
to the nature of Mendehan inheritance, it is rare to find 
pure Nordic types The great bulk of the population will 
contain genes derived from many original sources. In a 
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natioa like Britain or Germany, the pure Nordic type 
IS irrecoverable for the country at large: the population 
as a whole is an inextricable mixture. The Nordic type 
may be held up as an ideal, but this ideal is genetically 
unattamable, and will not affect the biological reahties of 
the situation. 

Furthermore, when we look mto the facts of history, 
we find it far from estabhshed that men of pure or even 
approximately Nordic type have been the great leaders 
of thought or action The great explorers of Britain 
displayed imtiative, but hardly one of them was physically 
of Nordic type the majority of the most celebrated 
Germans, including Goethe, Beethoven, and Kant, were 
medium or round-headed, not long-headed like the typical 
Nordics Napoleon, Shakespeare, Emstein — a dozen great 
names sprmg to mind which in themselves should be 
enough to disperse the Nordic myth The word myth is 
used advisedly, smce it frequently plays a semi-religious 
r61e, as basis for a creed of passionate raciahsm. 

From what has been said, it wiU be clear that “ race- 
mixture ” has in the past been beneficial The British 
contain strong Nordic and Eurasiatic elements, with a 
defimte admixture of Mediterranean types. In the Ger- 
mans there is a very large Eurasiatic element which in- 
cludes the Slavomc, and genes from the Mongoloid 
peoples have crept m via Russia. In France, the popula- 
tion IS largely Alpme, especially in the centre, but there 
is a strong Nordic admixture in the north and a shghter 
Mediterranean one in the south The Jews are of mixed 
origm, and have steadily been growing more mixed. 
America is proverbially a melting-pot The Japanese are 
also a mixture of several ethmc types 

In human affairs it is usually impossible to say which 
of a number of possible causes is decisive A nation 
with a mixed population achieves great things Is its 
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greatness due to the genetic mixture in its people, or to 
the culture-contacts that have been brought about? Or 
IS It due to neither of these things, but to favourable 
economic circumstances It is never possible to be sure : 
it may be due to all three simultaneously. At any rate, 
we can assert without contradiction that genetic mixture 
of human types is certamly not harmful, and that it is to 
be foimd m every people which has achieved great thmgs 
in history. 

But this does not imply that ethnic mixture must always 
be good In the above examples, we are dealing with 
mixture between minor subdivisions of one “ primary 
race ” or sub-species. What of mixture between the 
major subdivisions of mankind — ^between black and 
white, for instance, or white and yellow ? In this field the 
most violent feehngs are aroused. We need only cite 
the strong feehng in the Umted States agamst white 
intermarriage with Negroes or Chinese, and in South 
Africa agamst Bantu admixture. 

When we make a comparative survey, however, we find 
that this prejudice does not exist umversally In Europe, 
the feehng against intermarriage with black or brown is 
far less marked among the Latin-speaking nations than 
m Britain For instance, Portugal contains a considerable 
proportion of Negro genes, derived from intermixture with 
slaves since the sixteenth century. In the South American 
countries there is little or no social discrimmation against 
the offspnng of mixed marriages, and Indian, Negro, and 
white stocks are inextricably blended. The population of 
Mexico IS predommantly one of hybrids between white 
and Indian In the British West Indies there is a large 
and respected class of half-castes arismg from Negro-white 
admixture. In Soviet Russia there is dehberate discourage- 
ment of aU race prejudice. 

We need not multiply examples. What seems evident 
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IS that in this field, too, it is not biological hut cultural 
factors which are dominant. Where, for instance, a slave- 
class exists of markedly different ethnic type from their 
masters, it is clear that marriage with one of the slave tjTpe 
will be frowned upon. This will not, however, prevent 
the occurrence of sexual relations between the two groups, 
though these will be almost entirely between the men of 
the ruling class and the women of the slave class or t3rpe. 
The most obvious example is that of the relations of 
planters and slaves m the Old South before the Civil War. 
Far from there always existing a sexual repulsion between 
markedly different types, there is often a strong sexual 
attraction. The disapproval of “ miscegenation ” is 
primarily social, not biological 

This does not, of course, mean that biological factors 
do not exist They do exist in regard to the emotional 
attractiveness or the reverse of different ethnic types for 
each other. However, when we are deahng with the 
major divisions of mankind, such emotional barriers are 
certainly not of a primary nature. In suitable social 
environments, blacks, whites, and yellows may exert a 
powerful sexual attraction on each other. 

There is also the question of the biological results of 
wide crosses Here it is extremely difficult to come to 
any firm conclusion. Sweepmg assertions are often made 
to the effect that half-castes are always imrehable, that 
they share the defects of both parent stocks, and so on 
and so forth. Such statements usually have no biological 
foundation In so far as they are based on facts at aU, 
the facts are social In many countries where diversity of 
ethmc type exists, half-castes are at a grave social and 
often at an economic disadvantage This is usually so 
when the dommant or ruhng caste is of different ethmc 
type from the bulk of the population, as between white and 
Negro m the Umted States, or between white and brown 
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m India The half-caste is looked down upon by the 
dominant class, w hi le he is often regarded as alien by the 
native or dominated class Small wonder that he develops 
an unsatisfactory mentahty. 

Dismissmg such cases, we are, however, confronted with 
the possibihty that very wide crosses may give biologically 
“ disharmomc ” results in later generations, by producmg 
’ill-assorted combinations of characters Characters may 
be unduly exaggerated by the cormng together of unfamiliar 
genes , or characters adapted to one environment may be 
forced to co-exist with those adapted to another. 

If the primary sub-species of man were really developed 
in comparative isolation, each adapted to a different 
mam type of environment, it may be argued that to upset 
the adjustment brought about by thousands of years of 
selection is bound to produce some disharmony. Further, 
if it be true that some ethnic groups possess a low average 
level of innate mteUigence, to allow crosses between them 
and more mtehigent types is a retrograde step 

These objections undoubtedly have some vahdity. 
There are, however, arguments on the other side Even 
if wide crosses should produce some disharmomc or mal- 
adjusted types, this will occur as the result of the great 
variabihty mduced by such crosses ; and this same vana- 
bihty may be expected to throw up also some exceptionally 
well-endowed types. Again, that tjrpes were well adapted 
m the past does not imply that new types may not be 
better adapted to the wholly new environments which man 
IS ever busily creatmg for himself, and it may well be that 
new combmations of characters will be needed to cojie 
with the problems of the future 

Crosses between groups or classes of markedly different 
ethmc types within the same coimtry, when they differ 
also m standard of livmg, social status, or general outlook, 
will have the effect of blurring the social barriers and 
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economic distmctions between tbem In certam cases, 
the raling caste or class may find, itself or its ideas swamped 
or diluted to vamshmg point; in other cases it feels im- 
pelled to guard its privileges. From a purely biological 
standpomt it might conceivably be a good thmg to under- 
take mass-crossing between say the British and the Bantu, 
or the Americans and the Chinese, on account of the new 
genetic recombmations to be obtained. But the social 
systems mvolved would be unable to stand the strain 
There is a limit to the amount of foreign stock which can 
be taken up by a nation in a given time This is not due 
to the quantity of foreign genes per se, but to the mass of 
alien habits, prejudices, ideas, and resistances which have 
to be overcome and assimilated. 

Once agam the term “ race ” proves to be misleading. 
The question of “ race-mixture ” turns out not to be 
primarily a matter of “ race ” at all, but a matter of 
nationality, class, or social status “ Racial crossing ” 
may be madvisable, but chiefly because the ethmc groups 
involved happen to be in different national worlds or 
on different cultural levels Pohcy m this matter can 
only be determined on its economic and social merits 
the biologist and the eugemst have here a negligible or at 
best a minor rdle to play as advisers When politicians 
and propagandists seek to make out a purely biological 
case against intermarriage with such and such a people or 
ethnic type, we can always be sure that this is a rationaliza- 
tion, and the real antagomsm is to be sought in some 
other sphere. The biological reasoning is a cloak to flmg 
over obscure, perhaps unconscious feehngs The ethmc 
group thus discriminated agamst serves as the scapegoat 
for some economic fear, some class prejudice, some 
nationahst ambition, some cultural pride, even some 
“ inferiority complex ” Similar types of rationalization, 
with the same lack of biological vahdity, have been em- 
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ployed to justify slavery, the caste system, class oppres- 
sion, religious persecution. The argument against so- 
called miscegenation is only one among many thrown up 
by groups m power to justify themselves m their own eyes 
or in the eyes of others 

So far we have been considermg only wide crosses, 
between markedly distinct ethmc types. Still more do 
our conclusions apply to crosses between mmor varieties 
of the same primary sub-species, such as Nordic and 
Alpme, or ethmc groups differmg prunanly m quantita- 
tive ways, such as French and German, or sections of the 
population distmgmshed mainly on a cultural basis, such 
as Jew and Genhle, Cathohc and Protestant In such 
cases, when biological arguments are advanced to the 
detriment of one of the ethnic groups concerned, whether 
against mtermarriage or civil equality, rehgious or economic 
freedom, we can be certain that these conceal another and 
more deep-seated reason, and that this is either fear of 
economic competition, or the psychological need of dis- 
covery of a scapegoat — or sometimes both in combmation 
We see this in the Umted States immigration laws aimed 
at the populations of south and south-eastern Europe, and 
in the anti-Jewish legislation and propaganda in Nazi 
Germany 

In Germany to-day in order to estabhsh “ Aryan blood ” 
a man must present a pedigree clear of “ non-Axyan ” — 
i.e. Jewish — elements for several generations back. The 
enormous number of cases m which one parent or grand- 
parent or great-grandparent of the most thoroughly 
“ German ” citizens has proved to be Jewish shows how 
impossible it is to secure a “ pure Nordic stock.” Once 
more, mdeed, the social and cultural plane is the more 
important. Germany has benefited a great deal from her 
Jewish elements — ^we need only think of Heine, Haber, 
Mendelssohn, Einstein But dunng the economic depres- 
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sion the competition of Jews m the professions, in finance, 
and in retail trade was provmg embarrassmg, and in the 
revolntion it was convement to treat the Jews as a collec- 
tive scapegoat, who could be blamed for mistakes, and on 
whom might be vented the anger that must be restrained 
against external enemies 

It is mstructive to compare the treatment of the Jews 
in Germany with that of the Kulaks m Russia The 
Kulaks, by standing in the way of rural collectivi2ation, 
were an obstacle to the Government’s economic plans* 
they also provided a convement scapegoat for any mistakes 
and failures that might occur Their persecution was as 
hornfymg as that of the Jews But at least, it was not 
justified on false grounds of mysticism or pseudo-science. 
Their existence obstructed somethmg which was of the 
essence of commumst planiung, and they had to submit 
or be killed or expelled. The Jews could not even submit ; 
because a false ideal of race had been erected to cloak the 
economic and psychological motives of the regime; they 
could only suffer at home while some few have succeeded 
in~gomg mto exile abroad. 

Similarly in America Hie real danger was that the 
American tradition mi^t not suflSce to absorb the vast 
body of alien ideas pourmg into the country with the 
host of new immigrants, that the national meltmg-pot 
might fail to perform its office, and might crack or explode. 
When immigrants came m small numbers they could be 
and were absorbed, from whatever part of Europe they 
chanced to hail, and in one or at most two generations 
had become an mtegral part of the American nation. 
Their Alpine or Mediterranean genes stood in the way 
of the process no more than them previous Czech or Itahan 
nationahty It was the size of the blocks of ahen culture 
presented by twentieth-century immigration which con- 
stituted the problem. 
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It may well be that in many cases the discouragement of 
“ racial crossing ” may be the correct pohcy. But this 
will be primarily because such crossmg will be a symptom 
of culture-contact on a large scale, and that this culture- 
contact IS m danger of brmgmg about economic or cul- 
tural changes which are undesirable, either in themselves 
or as a matter of immediate pohcy. In such cases it is 
desirable so far as is possible to hmder intermarriage and 
extra-marital intercourse, which might be done by pre- 
ventmg culture-contact on a large scale. 

So long as nationahst ideas, even m modified form, 
contmue to dominate the world scene, the large-scale 
segregation of areas, each developmg their own general 
type of culture, may be the pohcy to pursue. If unre- 
stricted immigration seems likely to upset such a pohcy, 
restriction is justifiable, as with Asiatic races in Australia 
and the Umted States. But do not let us m such cases 
make it a question of “ race,*’ or become mystical on the 
subject, or justify ourselves on false biological grounds. 

Such considerations, however, apply only to maj'or 
differences of type and culture. Within a sm^e main 
ethnic group or cultural area they are irrelevant. Notably 
m Europe, both ethmc intercrossmg and culture-contacts 
have proceeded so far that “ racial purity,” hke complete 
isolatiomsm or self-sufficiency, is impossible of attainment. 
And because they are impossible to attam, they are 
dangerous to aim at . as an ideal, they contain unrealities 
and impossibihties which may destroy essential realities 
and thwart true possibihties 

The violent raciahsm to be found in Europe to-day is 
a symptom of Europe’s exaggerated nationalism : it is an 
attempt to j’ustify nationahsm on a non-nationahst basis, 
to find a firm basis m objective science for ideas and 
pohcies which are generated mtemally by a particular 
economic and pohtical system, and have real relevance 
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only in reference to that system. The cure for the racial 
m5^hology, with its accompanying self-exaltation and 
persecution of others, which now besets Europe, is a re- 
orientation of the nationahst ideal, and, in the practical 
sphere, an abandonment of claims by nations to absolute 
sovereign rights. Meanwhile, however, science and the 
scientific spint can do somethmg by pomtmg out the 
biological reahties of the ethmc situation, and by refusing 
to lend her sanction to the absurdities and the horrors 
perpetrated m her name. Raciahsm is a myth, and a 
dangerous myth at that It is a cloak for selfish economic 
aims which m their uncloaked nakedness would look ugly 
enough. And it is not scientifically-grounded. The 
essence of science is the appeal to fact. 
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The following three tables contain figures referred to m Chap- 
ter V. The Figures m Table A are derived from the following 
sources : 

Austria Statistisches Handbuch fur die Repubhk Oester-- 
reichs^ XHI Jahrgang, Vienna, 1932, p 16, Annuaire Inter-- 
nationals de Statistique^ The Hague, 1916, 11, p 42, Statistique 
International du Mouvement de la Population^ Pans, 1907, 
p 181 

Belgium Apercu de la demographic des divers pays du monde. 
The Hague, 1925, pp 274S, 1932, pp 138--9 ; Statistique Inter- 
national du Mouvement de la Population^ Paris^ 1907, p 182, 
Annuaire Internationale de Statistique, The Hague, 1916, II, 
pp 42-3 

Czechoslovakia Manuel Statistique de la Repubhque 
Tschecoslovaque IV, 1932, p. 26 

Denmark Statistique International du Mouvement de la 
Population, Pans, 1907, p. 181, Annuaire Internationale de 
Statistique, The Hague, 1916, II, p 44, Apercu de la demographic 
des divers pays du monde. The Hague, 1932, p. 138, 1925, p 274 

England and Wales Statistical Review of England and 
Wales for the year 1930, Part 11, Civil, p 5. 

France Statistique International du Mouvement de la 
Population, Pans, 1907, p 183; Annuaire Internationale de 
Statistique, The Hague, 1916, 11, p 46^ Apercu de la demographic 
des divers pays du monde. The Hague, 1925, p 276, 1932, p 140. 

Germany. Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das deutsche Reich, 
1932, p 24 

Holland Statistique International du Mouvement de la 
Population, Pans, 1907, p. 183, Annuaire Internationale de 
Statistique, The Hague, 1916, n, pp 50-1 ; Apercu de la demo- 
graphic des divers pays du monde. The Hague, 1925, p. 280-1 ; 
1932, pp. 144-5 

Hungary. Statistique International du Mouvement de la 
Population, Pans, 1907, p 182; Annuaire Internationale de 
Statistique, The Hague, 1916, II, p. 48-9, Apercu de la demo- 
graphic des divers pays du monde. The Hague, 1932, pp. 14G-1 ; 
1925, pp. 278-9 

Italy, Annuaire Internationale de Statistique, 1916-17, Part 
II. Mouvement de population, D Naissances, Table II. Apergu 
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de la demographie des divers pays du monde. The Hague, 1925, 
Part II; Mouvement de population, C Natssances, Table n, 1931, 
Part n. Table H 

Switzerland Statistique International du Mouvement de la 
Population, Pans, 1907, p 182, Armuaire Internationale de 
Statistique, The Hague, 1916, 11, pp 52-3 , Apercu de la demo- 
graphie des divers pays du monde, Tlie Hague, 1925, pp 282-3, 
1932, pp. 146-7 


Table B 

SUICIDES DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS AT 
ALL AGES 

Sources statistical abstracts of the vanous countnes , To be 
or not to be . A Study of Suicide, Louis I Dublin, Ph D , and 
Bessie Bunzel, M A , and Suicide and its relation to Climatic and 
other Factors, John Rice Miner, Ph D “ Amencan Journal 
Hygiene,” Monographic Senes, No 2, 1922 


Year 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

France 

Germany 

1910 

10 0 

6 1 

21 8 

21 6 

1911 

99 

53 

22 1 

21 7, 

1912 

99 

59 

22 9 

22 5 

1913 

9 6 

59 

23 0 

23 2 

1914 

10 0 

55 

21 8 

21 2 

1915 

78 

50 



1916 

73 

46 

15 5 

17 5 

1917 

64 

43 



1918 

75 

39 

15 8 

15 3 

1919 

9 1 

48 



1920 

9 0 

49 

18 9 

21 3 

1921 

99 

56 

19 6 

21 Ov 

1922 

10 2 

j 56 

I 

21 5 

1923 

10 3 

67 


21 6 

1924 

96 

i 74 


22 8 

1925 

10 5 

; 76 

19 3 

24 2 

1926 

11 4 

87 

19 2 

25 9 

1927 

12 5 

! 10 3 

1 19-3 

25 0 

1928 1 

12 4 

98 

18 9 

249 

1929 

12 6 

9-8 


25 7 

1930 

12 7 

10 2 


1 27 8 
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Table C 

HOMICIDES DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS 
AT AEL AGES 

Source statistical abstracts of the countnes concerned. (See 
page 237). 


Year 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

France ' 

Germany 

1921 

7 

4 


2 71 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

-5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

5 

•4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Homicide 
not divided 
from other 
violent < 

deaths before ! 
1930 

2-50 

2 60 

2-22 

2-29 

2-17 

2-06 

1928 

5 

7 

1-99 

1929 

5 

4 


1-84 

1930 

5 

5 

8 

1-91 

1931 

5 

5 

1 0 

2 07 

1932 

5 

5 




.Key to Portraits of Different 

1 Australian 

2 Danish 

3 British 

4 German 

5 German 

6 Norwegian 

7 Dutch 

8 French 


Nationalities on pages 1 1-14. 

9. Finnish 
10 Belgian 
11. Pohsh 

12 American 

13 Spanish 

14 Russian 

15 Itahan 

16 Austnani 
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